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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 


(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 





The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world: 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must 


needs be expressed in terms of international law, 


relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety’; and 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 


be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” 


and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 


Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


I. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

III. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernmenis, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable. in disputes between other nations. 
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VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council: 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion, 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives; 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 


To create that and enlightened 


“international mind” 


publie opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone, 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 


y THEIR income tax returns, subscribers to the work 

of the American Peace Society are entitled to deduct 
from their gross incomes the amounts of their gifts to 
this Society. This will interest not only those who are 
planning to give at some future time, it applies to all 
who have given at any time since 1917. Details are set 
forth in the editorial, “Of Importance to Our Donors.” 





verY subscriber to the ADvocATE OF PEACE is in- 

vited to criticise this magazine and its policies. Of 
course, it gets us nowhere simply to call us “old fash- 
ioned,” “lacking in the newer thought and the brighter 
courage.” It illuminates little darkness to accuse us of 
“evading the crucial economic issues which are the real 
causes of war, the insolence of mammon, the lusts of 
big business.” “I withdraw my subscription because of 
your attitude toward the League of Nations,” that 





grieves us in two particulars—a perfectly good subscrip- 
tion has been lost, and we have not been shown the con- 
tent ot our fault. Reasoned criticisms based upon 
facts—our columns are open to all such, let the chips 
fall where they may. For such criticisms, if they are 
worth it, the ApvocaTE OF PrAce will be glad to pay in 
real money; not much, but some. No sensitiveness to 
criticism will be allowed to interfere with our job of 
promoting peace between nations. 





CAN THE UNITED STATES HELP 
EUROPE? 


UROPE needs help. Conditions there are going rap- 
EK idly from bad to worse. Whether or not the war- 
time Premier of France, M. Georges Clemenceau, was 
quoted correctly in the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, we have no doubt that his sentiments are sub- 
stantially as set forth in that dispatch of September 14. 
He is quoted as saying that in his speeches in America 
he purposes to be friendly, but frank. But he will stick 
to one main fact, “namely, that America has not stood 
by her allies in the peace as she did during the war, and 
that she was wrong in quitting them. If America 
doesn’t wake up, she will soon be in the same mess as 
Europe, and very shortly at that. We had to do all 
sorts of things to please people in fashioning the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and it is time that some of the ignorance 
concerning the treaty were removed.” Every one in 
Europe seems to be looking to America for help. Fre- 
quently the question is asked, Why has America for- 
saken us ? 

Of course, America has helped Europe. We do not 
refer to our participation in the war, involving our loan 
of eleven billion dollars. We have given over $700,- 
000,000 worth of supplies, $50,000,000 worth of flour 
to Poland and other peoples, $20,000,000 in food to 
Russia, notwithstanding our loan of $187,000,000° to 
the Kerensky Government, neither the principal nor the 
interest upon which arouses any hope in America. Over 
four billion dollars’ worth of supplies have been given 
by private agencies for the relief of Europe, and the 
relief is going on increasingly. True, Great Britain has 
just made a payment of $50,000,000 interest on a debt 
of $4,166,300,000 ; but France owes America more than 
$400,000,000 interest on her debt of $2,950,800,000 ; 
Italy over $200,000,000 in interest upon her debt to us 
of $1,648,000,000, and Belgium owes us in interest over 
$42,700,000 upon her debt of $347.700.000. Evidently, 
we have been doing things for Europe. 

In the meantime there is little sign that Europeans 
are doing anything for Europe. Pursuit of selfish in- 
terests is there a plenty. Every nation, old and new, 
has its policy for its own aggrandizement. It is no Eu- 
ropean policy. Nowhere in Europe is there any vision 
of Europe’s permanent interests. Most of the European 
nations are bankrupt not only financially, but in policy. 
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political and economic troubles are too much for the 
Prejudice and fear dominate the 


Seeds of future wars have been sown broadcast. 


brains of Europe. 
situations generally. Greed broods over it all. 

One factor in the situation is illustrative; that is oil. 
Western European interests in the Near East are largely 
When the Russians discovered oil in Baku, trouble 
When the oil 
fields were opened up in Adana, the trouble between the 
England’s prime in- 


oil. 
between Armenians and Turks began. 


Turks and Armenians increased. 
terest in Mesopotamia and Macedonia, France’s’ interest 
in Syria, is oil. If the western European powers had 
interfered in no way with Turkey and Greece, in our 
humble judgment there would have been no war be- 
tween these peoples. The commercial activities of the 
promoter, especially the oil promoter, have stirred up a 
mare’s nest in the Levant. Even America is getting her 
fingers into the. oil possibilities of Persia and Baku. 
Oil, greed, concessions, followed by politics and propa- 
ganda, have ended in a Greek ambition encouraged by 
England’s promises, and a Turkish new nationalism 
backed by Italian and French interests, with the result 
that Smyrna is destroyed, the Turk is back in Europe, 
while the rest of the Continent burns. Oil is being 

added to the flames. 
Out of all this, there is a real danger arising in Eu- 
This danger is the additional strain upon the 
With the British 


fleet off the ASgean, and the French fleet, such as it is, 


rope. 
bonds uniting France and England. 


off Toulon, there is within the growing bitterness be- 
tween these two allies the ominous possibilities of an- 
There is no denying the fact, the re- 
The 
conditions elsewhere in Europe are disquieting ; the feel- 
ing between Italy and the Little Entente, between Aus- 
tria and Hungary, between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, 


other Trafalgar. 
lations between England and France are grievous. 


between Germany and France, between Russia and Po- 
land—all have the makings of war. But France and 
England! Who three years ago could have foreseen the 
possibilities of war between these co-operating powers ? 
the United States is asked to 


One suggestion is that we cancel the debts owed 


In such a situation 
help. 
by European governments to us. In our judgment, such 
a step would be unwise. In the first place, England 


would not consent to such a cancellation. England 


proudly proposes to pay up. In the second place, we 
have no evidence that, being released from these obli- 
gations, the preparations for war in Europe would not 
increase. But, in the third place, it would be of no 
service to the self-respect of European nations. 

It is suggested that the United States might well 


call a conference for the purpose of solving the economic 
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Oct ber 
difficulties in Europe. 
such conferences—at Brussels, at Genoa, and at The 
Practically all of the Eu- 


There have been a number of 


Hague. These have failed. 
ropean States are represented in the League of Nations. 
Evidently the job is too big for that body. But there 
is one sufficient reason why the United States is not in 
position to call a conference of nations. It called a con- 
ference a year ago. The conference met in Washington. 
Certain treaties were agreed upon. These treaties have 
been returned to the 
Neither France nor Italy has ratified those treaties, 
Manifestly, the United States is in no position to call 
another conference of the nations at this time. 

Can the United States help Europe? There is no 
On the Continent of -what was -Europe there 


various nations for ratification. 


Europe. 
are many States primarily concerned with Mr. Wilson’s 
“right of self-determination.”. That is. Europe. No 
one can treat with Europe. So far as any plan to treat 
with Europe is concerned, Europe simply does not exist. 
The United States can deal with one of the European 
powers; there is no way by which we can deal with a 


group unless it be with the Little Entente. Realities 


are often embarrassing; they are especially so just now 


to the United States. 

The bankruptcy of European statesmen, illustrated 
by the breakdown of the Reparations Commission, has 
ended in nothing but uncertainty. The various treaties 
following the war have been found to be unworkable. 
No one rises to point the way. The treaties will have to 
be revised. They are undergoing a process of revision. 
But before the United States can be of any service to 
Europe, there must be a revision in another field—that 
is, in the realm of the European spirit. If the Euro- 
pean nations can agree long enough to ask the United 
States to serve as arbitrator, then the United States, 
because of its distance from European fields and its de- 
tachment for the most part from selfish interests, may 
be able to serve in an effort to bring Europe into some 
form of order. 

A world conference there must be; but the United 
States cannot call it now. Economic relief is an imme- 
diate demand. The United 
debts. The reconstruction of Europe is a matter of 
The United States cannot dictate the policy. 
We wonder 


States cannot cancel the 


policy. 
The United States might act as a referee. 
if Europe would welcome us in that capacity. 

There is much unthinking talk of our duty to Eu- 
rope. There are most unjust charges hurled against us. 
The United States has helped Europe, and is helping 
Europeans, and will continue to help them. But just 
now only our dollars seem available. American ideals 
are as a closed book to them who walk in Europe. 
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1922 
AS TO THE EUROPEAN HATREDS OF 
AMERICANS 


‘6 uROPE hates America.” That is the familiar say- 

E ing. “Every European hotel-keeper, tradesman, 
custom official, cab-driver is out to skin the American.” 
That seems to be a fair summary of much common talk. 
The Editor of this paper has just returned from a trip 
to Europe. He has spent considerable time in England, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Jugo- 


slavia, Italy, and France. He has seen nothing to war- 
rant any of these characterizations of the European 
attitude toward Americans. Quite the contrary. He 
lived at an excellent, quiet hotel, purely English in its 
quality, within five minutes of Westminster Abbey, 


where his room and three meals, including all service, 
cost him less than $4.00 a day. In Holland, where the 
exchange is normal, he received the same service in a 
similar hotel at The Hague for just $4.00 a day. This 
included a tax of 15 per cent to cover what we ordinarily 
call “tips,” this amount being a part of the bill. The 
rates at the Palace Hotel, Brussels, are fixed, the price 
of the room being conspicuously posted. The rate was 
reasonable. At a first-class hotel in Cologne, with a 
room under the shadows of the spires of the Cathedral, 
the rate was much cheaper. All traveling in Germany, 
including the trip on the Rhine from Cologne to Mainz, 
is unbelievably cheap. In Munich there is a tax of 45 
per cent on one’s hotel bill; but even with this the rates 
are about half what they would be in an American city. 
An experience in Munich tells its own story. The 
Editor had telegraphed to one of the well-known hotels 
of that city for a room. When he arrived, late at night, 
he found that they had received his telegram, but that 
the crowd bound for Oberammergau had been so great 
that no room could be reserved. The manager, how- 
ever, had waiting a young man who had one or two 
rooms which he, the manager, thought would-be satis- 
factory. The young man took charge of the Editor's 
luggage, escorted him to his home, and received him as 
a member of his own family. No guest in a private 
family was ever more carefully looked out for. When 
the Editor wished to leave for Oberammergau the young 
man insisted upon carrying his luggage to the station 
in advance, looked out for his reservations, and attended 
to his every need. It was the Editor’s plan upon re- 
turning from Oberammergau to Munich to leave for 
Vienna. He wished, therefore, to have reservations en- 
gaged in advance.- He left with his young Bavarian 
friend a considerable sum of money with which to pur- 
chase the tickets and engage the reservations. When he 
arrived again in Munich the young man had left no 


stone unturned to attend to his every want. Every cent 
of the money was most punctiliously accounted for. 
The Editor’s train for Vienna was due to leave early 
the next morning. The voung man insisted upon hav- 
ing the luggage ready, so that he could take it at a very 
early hour, sufficiently in advance, to the station that 
he might engage a seat, the trains at that season being 
unusually crowded. When the Editor arrived at the 
station, there was the young man, smiling with satisfac- 
tion. He said that he had placed the grips in such a 
way that the reservations would be unquestioned. When, 
however, they arrived at the train a rather large German 
had taken the seat. Notwithstanding the eloquence of 
the young man the heavy German persisted, the Editor 
meanwhile sitting on his satchel in the corridor. The 
young man’s disappointment took on the form of rage, 
which expressed itself with great definiteness to the 
squatter, but without avail. The Editor never will for- 
get the agony of that young man. After the train had 
started, the large German who had insisted upon his 
right arose gracefully and explained that he wished the 
Editor to take his seat; that he, the German, had in- 
sisted upon teaching the young man that he had not 
gone about the business in exactly the right way; that 
he was sure he could find a seat elsewhere, and no ex- 
postulation on the part of the Editor could prevail upon 
him to retain his seat. 

The rate for two rooms in the Hotel Bristol, in 
Vienna, was unbelievable. It was 200,000 kronen a day. 
Before the war men often retired on 100,000 kronen, at 
that time equivalent to about $20,000. Here were two 
rooms the price of which was 200,000 kronen a day, 
$50,000 before the war. At the time of the Editor's 
visit, late in August, it amounted in American money 
to nearly $3.00 a day. 

It may not be just to take the experiences in Vienna, 
Budapest, and Belgrade as typical, for the Editor's 
party was made up largely of United States Senators 
and Congressmen. Naturally unusual deference might 
be expected to be paid to such official persons. But the 
rates and treatment of the Editor in his private capacity 
in Venice, Florence, and Paris left nothing but pleas- 
antest memories. In short, the Editor saw nothing of 
anything like hatred for Americans nor any evidences 
of unjust overcharges. He heard of some Americans 
who had unpleasant experiences in certain parts of Eu- 
rope, but he gathered the impression that the Amer- 
icans were probably largely themselves to blame. There 
are certain Americans, unfamiliar with any language 
other than their own, who seem to consider it a personal 
grievance if some Frenchman, German, or Italian fails 
to understand them; or, on the other hand, if such 
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Frenchman, German, or Italian talks to him in a lan- 


guage which he cannot understand. Sometimes such 


Americans are angered to the point of forceful and 


blustery talk. The Editor learned of one crowd of 
rather loud Americans who flatly made it known in 
He 


did hear one German remark that he thought such 
With this the 


Oberammergau that they hated everything German. 
Americans might better stay at home. 


Editor was inclined to agree. 


OF IMPORTANCE TO OUR DONORS 
A GOVERNMENT RULING 


NUMBER of donors to the American Peace Society 
A have notified us that their contributions to our 
work have not been deducted from their gross income, 
We therefore 
emploved the National Tax Service Bureau of Wash- 


as set forth in their income-tax returns. 


ington to present our case to the Treasury Department 
and to ask for a reversal of the ruling in such cases. 
We are pleased to learn that the government holds that 
the American Peace Society is organized and operated 
exclusively for educational purposes, and that for that 
reason it is exempt from taxation, and that therefore 
contributions by individuals to the American Peace 
Society are deductible from the gross income of such 
donors, and that this applies to all gifts which have been 
made to this Society subsequent to 1917. 

We have no doubt, therefore, that our donors will 
wish to apply to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for the rebates to which they are entitled. 

The self-explanatory letter from the Commissioner 
relating to this matter follows: 


OcTOBER 10, 1922. 
National Tar Service Bureau, 328-336 Woodward Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

1922, 
with articles of incorporation and other documents, in sup- 
port of the claim of the American Peace Society, Suite 612- 
614, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C., for exemption 
from taxation under the provisions of section 231 (6) of 
the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921, and particularly as to 
whether contributions to said Society are deductible in the 
individual returns of donors in the manner and to the ex- 
tent provided in section 214 (a) (11) of the same acts. 

An examination of the evidence referred to shows that 
the Society in question was incorporated by an act of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, February 24, 1848. The 
Society is authorized (Revised Laws of Massachusetts, 
1902) to hold property to the amount of $1,500,000.00 with- 
out any change in its charter. The affairs of the corpora- 
tion are under the management and control of a board of 


Sirs: Reference is made to your letter of July 6, 


directors. 
Article II of the constitution provides that the purpose 
of the organization shall be: 
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“To promote permanent international peace, to educate 
and organize public opinion in. opposition to war as a means 
of settling international differences, and to advance in every 
proper way the general use of conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
cial methods, and other peaceful means of avoiding and ad- 
justing such differences.” 

Article III provides that this Society shall include all 
persons, the United States 
interested in promoting the cause of international peace 
that may associate themselves with it in accordance with 
Membership is defined 


societies, and organizations in 


the provisions of the constitution. 
as of six classes, viz: annual, sustaining, contributing, life, 
institutional, and honorary. 

In the request for ruling there appears a statement as 
follows: 

“The American Peace Society was incorporated in 1848, 
with the sole object of promoting universal peace. Its 
activities and organization are further explained in its con- 
stitution and by-laws, adopted May 26, 1922. Though the 
constitution and by-laws have changed from time to time, 
no change has been made in its fundamental purpose and 
provisions. Its revenue is derived almost entirely from 
voluntary contributions and from investments in securities 
purchased with contributions. The income is spent in carry- 
ing out the purpose of the Society, which is the spread of 
the peace sentiment among the general public, and is done 
through the medium of a monthly publication known as the 
(ADVOCATE OF PEACE) and through organizations in every 
State. The only ones receiving salaries are the Secretary, 
who devotes his entire time to the business of the Society 
and edits the official organ, and his office help.” 

Section 214 (a) of the revenue act of 1921 provides that 
in computing net income there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions: 

“(11) Contributions or gifts made within the taxable 
year to or for the use of any corporation, or community 
chest, fund or foundation, organized and operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
tional purposes, , no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or indi- 
vidual.” 

Section 231 of the revenue act of 1921 provides that the 
following organizations shall be exempt from taxation: 

(6) Corporations, and any community chest, fund, or 
foundation, organized and operated exclusively for relig- 
ious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, 
eae no part of the net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or individual.” 

Based upon the facts presented, this office holds that the 
American Peace Society is organized and operated exclu- 
sively for educational purposes, and comes properly within 
the provisions of section 231 (6) of the revenue act of 1921. 
Consequently, it will not be required to file returns of 
income. 

Since the corporation is exempt from taxation under the 
provisions of section 231 (6) of the revenue act of 1918, 
above specified, it follows that contributions to it by indi- 
viduals are deductible from the gross income of such indi- 
vidual donors in the manner and to the extent provided by 
section 214 (a) (11) of the same act. 

The exemption granted in this letter does not apply to 
taxes levied under other titles or provisions of the revenue 
act of 1921, except in so far as the exemption is granted 
expressly under those provisions to corporations enumer- 
ated in section 231. 

This ruling also applies under revenue act of 1918. 

Respectfully, C. P. SMITH, 
Acting Commissioner. 
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WHAT GERMANY HAS PAID 


N ouR consideration of the problem of reparations it 

is pertinent for us to study the facts. The question 
is frequently asked, What, under the terms of the treaty, 
has Germany actually paid? It is generally known that 
Germany has paid on reparations something “in kind,” 
something in cash, and certain indirect payments due 
to the costs of the armies of occupation, to damage to 
German property in foreign countries and in her former 
colonies, to the relinquishing of Germany's claims on 
her allies, and to German property liquidated abroad. 
Of course, there are. other indirect losses which the Ger- 
mans naturally feel should be classed as payments, such 
as the loss of her colonies and other territory. 

The following constitutes a brief summary of facts: 


Direct Payments 
Payments in Kind 


Gold marks 
. Property of the Reich and the States in 
Che Coded SOrrabOrtO. .. 26. vcssccsuccse 5,400,000,000 
2. Merchant marine, exclusive of ships in- 
terned in American harbors........... 4,400,000,000 
3. Property left in the territory evacuated 
after the armistice 
. Rolling stock and reserve parts of rail- 
roads in the ceded territories.......... 1,501,000,000 
>. Se roe eee ee .++ 1,000,000,000 
. Industrial machinery for reconstruction. . 871,000,000 
. Coal, coke, and by-products.............. 692,000,000 
. Animals 299,000,000 


. Ships of inland waterways, harbor prop- 


1,800,000,000 


erty, five railroad bridges across the 

Rhine, maritime cables................ 218,000,000 
. Mines, dyes, scrap iron, agricultural imple- 

ments 132,000,000 


3,313,000,000 
IIl.—Cash Payments 


. To May 31, 1921: Bills of ex- 
change 150,000,000 
Gold from the 68,000,000 
Credits 270,000,000 
468,000,000 


. To August 31, 1921: 15,000,000 
Silver 58,000,000 
439,000,000 
Miscellaneous 87,000,000 
a 599,000,000 

. Eight instalments of 31 millions of marks 


Bills of exchange 


248,000,000 
. Three instalments 

each 150,000,000 
» One instalment of 33 millions of marks... 33,000,000 

. 26 per cent paid under the recovery act to 
December 31, 1921 36,100,000 

26 per cent paid under the recovery act to 
June 1, 1922 eine ee 41,300,000 
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Settlement of pre-war claims 
To December 31, 1920.......... 162,000,000 
To December 31, 1921.......... 304,000,000 
Se eB. Bese ek cdeinecces 120,000,000 
After June 1, 110,000,000 
598,000,000 


2,193,470,000 
Il. Cost of occupation: 14 billion paper 
marks 

Damage to German property in foreign 1.036.500.000 
countries : 815 billion paper marks. . 
Damage to German property in the 
colonies : 260 billion paper marks... 

Loss due to relinquishing of Germany’s 
7,000,000,000 
11,700,000,000 


claims on her allies 
. German property 


Total cones 38,242,970,000 
Indirect Payments 


1. Payments in terms of the agricultural and industrial 
productive power of German colonies, Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Saar District, Schleswig, the part of Upper Silesia awarded 
to Poland, West Prussia, Posen, Danzig, and the Memel Dis- 
trict. 

2. Payments in terms of these districts which no longer 
furnish duty-free markets for German goods. 

3. Payments in terms of losses in German wealth caused 
by the compulsory destruction of German war materials. 
navy, airships, and flying-machines, arms and munition, 
radio stations, ete. 

4. Payments in terms of losses due to the purchase by 
foreigners of German stecks and bonds, real estate, and 
movable property. The amount received for the sale of this 
property remains in Germany, it is true; but in the case of 
the stocks, for instance, large dividends must continuously 
be sent to foreign countries. 

5. Payments in terms of losses due to the systematic 
“auction sale of Germany” to foreigners, who buy all kinds 
of goods in Germany, who consume food, and who, by hav- 
ing to pay out very little of their own money for the com- 
modities purchased in Germany, appropriate that part of 
the reparations which should go to their own countries. 

6. Payments in terms of losses caused by the diminution 
of Germany’s consumptive and productive power, due to the 
heavy burden of taxation, which in large part must be raised 
for unproductive purposes and deliveries in kind. 

7. Payments in terms of losses due to the hindrance to 
free competition, imposition of special dues, requisition of 
dwellings, offices, and business places, as well as materia) 
for the foreign armies of occupation. 

8. Payments in terms of losses which the Germans having 
fixed incomes (in stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc.) suffer in 
consequence of the continuing depreciation of capital and 
diminution of interest returns due to the continuing depre- 
ciation of the mark. 


To the charge that Germany is not taxing her people 
enough, figures are available tending to show that her 
people are more heavily taxed than are the French or 
English. 


nm ar Or rg me 
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FRENCH INSISTENCE 


ut oF the European welter there is one nation with 
O a definite policy; that nation is France. Since 
the Armistice, the French policy has been lucidly clear. 
The French wish their destroyed property replaced, and 
they want security. The French mine-owner or manu- 
facturer who lost his property because of the destruc- 
tions of war has received nothing from Germany. The 
moneys paid by Germany have been spent upon armies 
of occupation, salaries of officials, and the like. The 
hard-headed Frenchman, and most Frenchmen are hard- 
headed, grants that Europe is in a sad mess. He recog- 
nizes that there is a possibility that European States 
may never be able to pay their debts. He realizes that 
there are man-made trade barriers all over Europe; that 
there are divergencies of policy, fears and hates. He 
realizes that all the people of Europe are war-weary, 
and that the great need is for peace and opportunity. 
But France realizes that, while England’s budget is bal- 
anced, she, the worst sufferer of the war, has a large def- 
She realizes that she has one-third the birth-rate 
Her people are thrifty, economical, pros- 


icit. 
of Germany. 
perous, busy now, as always; but she is heavily in debt, 


and there are no guarantees of security except her army. 
Payment and security, these are the things upon which 


France insists. 
Among the people who know the facts—the number, 
we fear, is not large—there are two schools of thought: 
One school argues that France should agree to a mora- 
torium—that is to say, to a suspension of payments from 
Germany, that this suspension of payments may have to 
be extended over a number of years; that only by such 
method can Germany re-establish herself and arrive at 
any financial stability; that at the expiration of, say, 
four or five years, Germany would be in position to pay 
interest and amortizement; that if such a breathing 
spell is not granted to Germany, France will never re- 
ceive payment; that therefore France, in her own inter- 
est, should be lenient with Germany. This is substan- 

tially the English opinion. 

The French reply to this position is that it is errone- 
ous. She has granted moratoriums before. Instead of 
the influence being for the improvement of German 
finance, it has been quite the contrary. Nothing in her 
relations with Germany, she argues, warrants her in be- 

_ lieving that at the expiration of a moratorium Germany 
will be any more ready to pay then than now. From the 
facts which she has at hand, she is convinced that Ger- 
many will make use of any breathing spell to make pay- 
ments to France impossible. A special cable to the New 
York Times, under date of October 16, states that 
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French bankers claim that twenty billion marks have 
been sent abroad by Germany beyond the reach of taxes; 
that German manufacturers leave abroad as large a part 
as possible of current receipts from industry and ship- 
ping, frequently depositing their payments in foreign 
banks. The French believe that the Germans do not 
want any loan to help toward the payment of repara- 
tions, and quote from German papers to prove the point. 
The French argue, therefore, that there is no use deal- 
ing gently with Germany. 

The French are convinced that Germany is preparing 
They say that it will 
realizes that 


for another war with France. 

come in from eight to ten years. France 
Germany has a population of sixty millions, which pop- 
ulation is rapidly increasing. She realizes that her own 
population is less than forty millions, and less than it 
was in 1911. The French insist, therefore, that they 
must be protected against the attacks of Germany. No 
one else offers her protection; she must protect herself. 
She insists, therefore, upon an army along the Rhine. 
The French do not feel that they can be justly accused 
They have the power to march into the 
They have not entered 


of militarism. 
Riihr district at any moment. 
that section ; therefore, they argue, they are not a grasp- 
ing nation. Important Frenchmen told us during our 
stay in Paris this summer that if anybody, such as Eng- 
land and Italy, the League of Nations, or Holland and 
Switzerland, or any other group, would place an army 
of 100,000 men between France and Germany, France 
would disband her armies at once. A people willing to 
do that, it was pointed out, cannot be properly called 
militaristic. 
She is not seeking anything that belongs to 
others. She does not propose that others shall despoil 
If others will not help her, she purposes to help 
Payment and protection—France insists upon 
these things. It will purpose to threaten 
The French are not easily scared. The French 
She will defend that policy against all 


France, they said, wishes peace; to be let 


alone. 


her. 
herself. 
serve no 
France. 
policy is fixed. 
comers. 

These are facts to be considered, as we go forth to 
establish peace. 

There is nothing to be gained by charging France 
with being militaristic, bent upon dominating Europe. 
There is nothing to be gained by accusing her of plan- 
ning the destruction of Germany. None of these flings 
are true. French policy is much simpler. The clearest, 
most openly proclaimed policy in Europe is French 
for security. 
Why 


policy. Some reimbursement losses ; 
These are the things upon which France insists. 


shouldn’t she have them ? 
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CLOSED 


» COURSE, the United States will abide by the de- 
O cision of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. The case between the United States and 
Norway involved ships requisitioned by the United 
States during the World War, and the liability of the 
United States to the amount of thirteen million dollars, 
plus interest since August, 1917, was claimed. The 
United States Government recognized a liability for a 
sum approximating $2,500,000. By a mutual agree- 
ment the questions at issue were submitted to the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration. The case had been most 
carefully presented. William C. Denis, Esquire, of 
Washington, represented the United States as agent. It 
was the privilege of the Editor of this paper to sit for 
a time through some of the hearings. He was deeply 
impressed by the care with which each side had pre- 
pared its case. It is reported that the court awarded 
fifteen different amounts, ranging from $160,000 to 
$2,890,000, totaling altogether $12,000,000. We are in- 
formed that there have been some technical objections 
to the findings of the court. The Honorable Chandler 
Anderson, the American arbitrator, declined to be pres- 
ent at the session when the award was announced. He 
explained his absence in the following words: 

“Sir, in making the award signed today, October 13, 
by President Valloton and the General Secretary, 
Messrs. Valloton and Vogt (the Norwegian arbitrator), 
in my opinion, have disregarded the terms of submis- 
sion and exceeded the authority conferred upon the 
United States and Norway arbitration tribunal by the 
special agreement of June 30, which imposes definite 
limits to its jurisdiction.” 

We understand that American council holds that 
there has been a disregard of The Hague Convention of 
1907, requiring the arbitrators to state the reasons for 
each award made. This, in our judgment, is a quibble. 
The decision, covering forty-two large printed pages, 
gives the reasons for the award in general. It might 
have been better had the reasons been given in each 
case, but the result would not have been different. The 
outstanding fact is that a matter of dispute between two 
governments involving a large sum of money has by 
mutual consent been referred to a body of arbitrators. 
The hearings have lasted through many months. A de- 
cision has been reached. No one alleges that any mis- 
carriage of justice has taken place. No mere technical 
matter, such as has been advanced, should cloud the 


validity of the award. The matter should be considered 
closed. 
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THE PROPOSED SOLUTION OF 
AUSTRIA’S DIFFICULTIES 


HE FATE of Austria, to which reference is made 
§ pore in these columns, is now in the hands of 
the League of Nations. The appeals of Chancellor Sei- 
pel and Foreign Secretary Griinberger have been heard. 
With the advice and consent of the League, protocols 
have been drawn. It is reported that Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Austria have signed. 
By their provisions, the sovereignty and independence 
of Austria are to be maintained. A loan is to be granted 
to Austria and guaranteed by the signatories. Austria 
is authorized to issue bonds to the amount of 650,000,- 
000 gold krona. Britain, France, Italy, and Czechoslo- 
vakia will guarantee up to 80 per cent of the loan, Aus- 
tria to give security in terms of customs and receipts 
from the tobacco monopoly. Austria in return prom- 
ises to reduce her deficit, and to raise the rates upon her 
railway, postal, telegraphic, and other services. The 
League has appointed a financial committee to aid in 
the re-establishment of Austria’s budget balance. The 
League also appoints a Commissioner General to super- 
vise the execution of the terms of the protocols. His 
term of office will last until the financial stability of 
Austria is assured. The Commissioner is to have wide 
authority, passing upon Austria’s right to negotiate 
loans. In addition there is to be a Committee of Con- 
trol, made up of representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. Any other govern- 
ment undertaking to guarantee the remaining 20 per 
cent may also be represented upon this committee. 

Every person acquainted with the facts hopes that 
this arrangement, or some modification of it, will save 
the life of Austria. We understand that the Social 
Democratic Party—that is to say, the Labor Party of 
Austria—is opposed to the arrangement on the ground 
that it threatens the sovereignty of the State. Some of 
the signatory powers have professed to see difficulties in 
the way of executing the agreement. Our own judg- 
ment is that, in the present weakened condition of the 
Austrian Government, a controller is an advantage. 
The question of sovereignty is not a serious one; indeed, 
provision for its security is made. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment needs the confidence not only of her neighbors, 
but of her own people. The present protocols ought to 
open the way for the return of that confidence. 

There are evidences, however, that the League of Na- 
tions plan may fail. It looks to many Austrians like 
foreign domination. No provision is made to treat the 
causes of Austria’s troubles, such as the customs bar- 
riers. The plan means still higher costs of living. It 
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is chimerical, as when it proposes that discharged offi- 


cials emigrate. In the meantime the American dollar 
can buy 71,000 krona. 





HE DIFFICULTIES facing Europe are not entirely 
Freetown Each nation has plenty of problems 
within itself. Every citizen of Jugoslavia is apparently 
a political voleano with inexhaustible lava of ideas. 
Hungary is loaded with Hungarians returned to her 
from territories which she lost as a result of the war. 
The problem of minorities in Czechoslovakia is acute. 
In Sofia over half of the members of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences have been arrested; they are now 
held as political prisoners. The Fascisti are theatening 
the overthrow of the Italian Government. 
tion to Lloyd-George in Great Britain seems at last to 
We hear much of English, 


The opposi- 


be organized and articulate. 
Italian, German policies. No European State has a 
policy which is not attacked by a considerable number 


at home. 


HROUGHOUT the Western World there is a prevail- 
7 friendship for Greece. This is a natural 
sult of the benefits that Greece, next only to Christianity 
Yet the peo- 


re- 


itself, has conferred upon our civilization. 
ples of the victorious nations in the World War will for 
the most part be pleased to note the downfall of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s brother-in-law, Constantine, King of Greece. 
Most Christians regret to hear of the success of the 
Turkish armies, but they have not forgotten Constan- 
The United 


refused to recognize the Constantine 


tine’s allegiance to their enemies. States 
has consistently 
régime. It was undoubtedly a sad day for Greece when 
she took him back from exile in 1920. Venizelos might 
have carried through his Ionian policy, made Smyrna 
the Greek city he believed it ought to be, obtained the 
recognition and support of Britain, France, Italy; but 
Constantine was not big enough for the business. 

Of course, the late king’s supporters will defend him. 
It will be said that he did not send the Greek army into 
Asia Minor. True, but he kept the army there to his 
own undoing. It will be said with regard to the Serbo- 
ireek treaty it was repudiated not by Constantine, but 
But 


have 


by Serbia, before the beginning of the World War. 


that is now ancient history. Constantine may 
warned the German Emperor not to allow the Bulga- 
rians to pursue the Allies into Greek territory; it may 
be that he agreed at one time to furnish rifles to the 
Allies; it may be true that had Greece joined with the 


Allies in the early stages of the war, she would have 
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been wiped out, as was Rumania. The fact, however, is 
that Constantine sided with the Central Powers, was 
exiled from his country, returned to his place as king, 
and was defeated by the Turks. Once again he is in 
exile. 

T Is encouraging to have our Secretary of Commerce 

telling us that the allied war debts to the United 
States can be paid “without undue strain” and within 
Mr. 
sources of information, and he undoubtedly speaks for 


He 


upon the fact that payments for interest and amortiza- 


a reasonable period of time. Hoover has real 


the present Administration. bases his statement 
tion between the continental nations of Europe would 
amount to about $350,000,000 yearly, which is from 2 
Since this 
is the fact, there can be but one reason for the failure 
If Europe 


to 12 per cent of their governmental income. 


of European nations to pay; that is war. 
can have peace, she can pay. It would add immeasur- 
ably to the weal of the world if Europe should establish 
If Europe does not pay, the financial 
If 
another European war begins, the miseries of the world 
All the complications in- 


peace and pay. 
system of the world will be strained to the limit. 


will increase incalculably. 
volved in our present-day snarl are man-made. It ought 
to be reasonable to hope that man can cease his sins and 
behave. 

The whole question is a question of enlightened self- 
interest. Our own opinion is that there is intelligence 
enough left among the European States to readjust eco- 
to to 


Once again, however, the intelligence will be 


nomic boundaries, reduce armaments, balance 


budgets. 
inoperative without a marked increase of good-will. 
There is good-will in Europe, but there is not enough. 
Perhaps the realization that aid from the United States 
is contingent upon evidences of a greater good-will have 
an ameliorating influence upon the distressing acer- 


bities. 


RETURN 
BY GILBERT RIDDELL 


Where have you been, my soldier son? 
I? I have walked through hell. 
have you seen, my warrior brave? 
I? Things I dare not tell. 

have you heard, my darling lad? 
I? Words that sear the soul. 
have you done, my tender boy? 

I? Things of monstrous mold. 
did you feel in those dreadful hours? 
Anger, and fear, and pain. 

is this bauble, my darling son? 

All that I went to gain. 


What 


What 


What 


What 


What 
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THE TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 
By HANNIS TAYLOR 


Author of “International Public 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to Spain; Hon. 
LL. D. of the University of Edinburgh 


and Dublin 


Law”; sometime Minister 


(In order to illustrate the importance, from an historical 
point of view, of President Harding’s epoch-making offer to 
urbitrate between Europe and Asia the Hon. Hannis Taylor 
has prepared this monograph, in which our diplomatic his- 
tory, now covering nearly a century and a half, is unfolded 
as a stirring drama in six acts. In the first is described the 
organization of the family of nations at the time our infant 
Republic became an humble member of it; in the second is 
described our first contribution in the form of the modern 
and existing law of neutrality; in the third is traced the 
origin and growth of the Monroe Doctrine: in the fourth is 
noted the extension of that Doctrine to the Pacific Ocean; 
in the fifth is explained the circumstances under which our 
supreme arbitrating power in this hemisphere was defined ; 
in the sixth is set forth the real nature of the first interna- 
tional conference ever held on the soil of the New World 
in which this Republic assumed the role of supreme arbi- 
trator between Europe and Asia. Only in the light ‘of its 
historical antecedents can that crowning triumph of Amer- 
lean dipiomacy be fully understood.)—TueE Eprror. 


WwW! ‘rt do we mean when we speak of the family of 
nations? When did it originate? Where does it 
abide? What does it embrace? The answers to those 
questions must be found in the record of a diplomatic 
and political evolution whose progressive development 
has been regulated by permanent, uniform, and uni- 
versal law. There is no fact that stands in isolation; 
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there is no institution that is not the natural, perhaps 
inevitable, outcome of its antecedents. Only by the aid 
of that process of reasoning is it possible to grasp the 
comprehensive thought embodied in the phrase “the 
family of nations.” Without some knowledge of its his- 
torical antecedents it is impossible to describe the vast 
diplomatic organization, broad bottomed on interna- 
tional law, which now shelters within its fold the civilzed 
nations of the world of today. 

The separate nationalities, each with its own charac 
ter, language, and institutions, which arose out of the 
wreck of the empire of Charles the Great, passed throug! 
childhood under the protecting wings of an insti 
known as the Holy Roman Empire that illus 
trated for centuries the enduring power of a political 
theory. The chiefs of that comprehensive society were 
the Roman Emperor and the Roman Pontiff, the one 
standing at its head in its temporal character as an em- 
pire and the other standing at its head in its spiritual 
character as a church. The Roman Empire and _ the 
Roman Catholic Church were, according to medieval 
theory, two aspects of a single Christian monarchy whose 
mission it was to shelter beneath its wings all the nations 
of the earth. No matter to what extent the Holy Romar 
Empire may have failed an international power 
whether arbitrating on its spiritual side through the 
Pope and the canon law or on its temporal side throug} 
the Emperor and the imperial law, the fact remains that 
for centuries it was the one bond of cohesion holding 
Kurope together under the spell of a theory that assume 
to provide a complete system of international justice anc 
a supreme tribunal adequate to the settlement of all con 
troversies that could possibly arise between Christiar 


a long 
tution 


as 


nations. 
THE EARTHQUAKE KNOWN AS THE REFORMATION 


No matter whether the Holy Roman Empire was 2 
theory or an institution, not until the conception of 
united Christendom it embodied was wrecked by the 
Reformation was the field cleared for the growth of in 
ternational law as now understood. 

For the older form of a universal faith uniting Chris 
tians of all nations the Lutheran States substituted the 
principle of territorial religion which acknowledged the 
right of each nation to determine the form of belief that 
should prevail within its own bounds. From that prem- 
ise were drawn the two fundamental postulates of th 
new international system; first, that each State is sov 
ereign and independent, and as such coequal with all the 
rest; second, that territory and jurisdiction are coex 
tensive. Such was the practical outcome of the terribk 
Thirty Years’ War closed in 1648 by the peace of West 
phalia. “That peace set the final seal on the disintegra 
tion of the world empire at once of Pope and Emperor. 
and made possible the complete realization of the doe 
trine of Grotius, the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
States. The Peace of Westphalia did not create interna 
tional law, but it made a true science of international 
law realizable.” Such was the general character of the 
treaty settlement made during the year 1648, in the first 
body that can be called a diplomatic congress in the 
modern sense of that term—a settlement that survived 
without a break as the public law of Europe down to the 
French Revolution. 
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GROTIUS AND THE NEW INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


The postulate that each State as a member of the 
family of nations is sovereign and independent, and as 
such coequal with all the rest, settled the fact that no 
one of them could be made to bow to a common superior 
save through its own consent. As the common superior 
furnished by the Holy Roman Empire had been swept 
away by the Reformation, the Dutch jurist, Grotius, 
placed upon the vacant throne as a substitute for him a 
book published in 1625, called “De Jure Belli ac Pacis.” 
The laws of war and peace embodied in that compilation 
had been drawn from a single source. The epoch-mak- 
ing work of Grotius, brilliant as it was, simply involved 
an application of one branch of Roman private law 
known as the jus gentiwum—the law common to all na- 
tions—to States instead of to individuals. His genius 
consisted entirely of his ability to extract from that body 
of rules known as the jus gentiwm, applied by the Ro- 
mans only between man and man, a code adequate for 
the regulation, by common consent, of the new interna- 
tional relations established between the Christian States 
of western Europe after the Holy Roman Empire had 
ceased to be an international bond between them. 


CONCERT OF EUROPE AND THE BALANCE OF 
POWER 


After the Peace of Westphalia had established the ex- 
istence of the family of nations as a fact, and after 
Grotius had furnished it with a code of family law whose 
rules it agreed to observe, it was discovered that it could 
not operate as a going concern without the direction of 
a governing committee, known as the Concert of Europe, 
whose main business it has ever been to preserve what is 
called the “balance of power.” The theory that the 
equality and legal rights of the greatest and smallest 
States are identical has never been carried out in prac- 
tice. Such rights and such equality have always been 
subject to the irresistible power vested by the higher or 
conventional law in a committee composed of the repre- 
sentatives of a few of the greater States acting in behalf 
of the whole. Down to the World War nothing was 
better understood in European diplomacy than the fact 
that a primacy or overlordship was vested in the concert 
composed at last of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, and Austria—a combination into which Italy 
was admitted in 1867. That primacy or overlordship 
gradually developed outside of the written treaty law, 
since the Peace of Westphalia represented the common 
superior who actually succeeded to the place made 
vacant by the collapse of the Holy Roman Empire as an 
international power. 





ENTRY OF THE UNITED STATES INTO THE FAMILY 
OF NATIONS 


Only in the light of such a preface is it possible to 
understand the conditions under which our infant Re- 
public, situated upon the eastern shores of the mainland 
of the Western Hemisphere, became a member of the 
family of nations whose habitat was and is in the west- 
ern section of the Eastern Hemisphere. By the mighty 
ocean dividing the Old World from the New the entire 
after-history has been profoundly impressed. Before 


the close of the American Revolution the Congress of 
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the United States, which under the Articles of Confed- 
eration possessed jurisdiction over all questions arising 
under the law of nations, in its ordinance of December 
4, 1781, concerning maritime captures, professed obe- 
dience to that law “according to the general usages of 
Europe”; and by the terms of the second Federal Con- 
stitution of 1789 treaties were made the supreme law of 
the land, binding the nation as a whole and all subor- 
dinate authorities and judges of every State. 


AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE LAW OF 
NEUTRALITY 


All who study the growth of law in a scientific way 
understand that physical geography is ever a prime 
factor in the history of its development. Out of the 
isolated position assigned us by physical geography have 
arisen our contributions to the law of neutrality. That 
law, incompatible with the theory of the medieval em- 
pire, and which supplied no rule as to neutral duty in 
the sixteenth century, had made so little progress by the 
end of the first quarter of the seventeenth that it may 
be said not to have advanced up to that time beyond the 
stage of theory. 

In the words of the English publicist, Hall: “In 1627 
the English captured a French ship in Dutch waters; 
in 1631 the Spaniards attacked the Dutch in a Dutch 
port; in 1639 the Dutch were in turn the aggressors, 
and attacked the Spanish fleet in English waters; again, 
in 1666, they captured English vessels in the Elbe, and 
in spite of the remonstrance of Hamburg and of several 
other German States, did not restore them; in 1664 an 
English fleet endeavored to seize the Dutch East India 
squadron in the harbor of Bergen, but were beaten off 
with the help of the forts; finally, in 1693, the French 
attempted to cut some Dutch ships out of Lisbon, and 
on being prevented by the guns of the place from carry- 
ing them off, burnt them in the river.” In 1793 the 
French frigate Modeste was captured in the harbor of 
Genoa by two English men-of-war, and it was neither 
restored nor was an apology made for the violation of 
Genoese neutrality. 

In the very year in which Genoese neutrality was thus 
ruthlessly violated by the greatest of sea powers an in- 
fant Republic, with an interest and ambition to be a sea 
power, resolved to bring about a revolution by adding a 
new chapter on neutrality to the law of nations. The 
war then raging between Great Britain and revolution- 
ary France opened up an enticing opportunity to the 
famous clipper ships of New England, which President 
Washington, guided by the diplomatic hand of Jefferson, 
promptly approved by the issuance of his epoch-making 
neutrality proclamation of April 22, 1793. In that pro- 
nouncement the Government of the United States un- 
dertook to define what it considered to be the obligations 
then ‘incumbent upon neutrals, representing by far the 
most advanced existing opinions as to what those obliga- 
tions really were. And in some particulars it went even 

further than authoritative international custom has up 
to the present time advanced. 

When the French minister, Genet, attempted to vio- 
late the neutrality of the United States, as thus defined, 
President Washington insisted upon his recall; and at 
a later day far graver consequences resulted to Napoleon, 
whose fall was brought about through his invasion of 
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Russia, a desperate enterprise into which he was driven 
at last by the refusal of Alexander I to uphold his op- 
pressive “continental system” of blockade through the 
exclusion from Russian ports of the neutral flag of the 
American merchant marine. Thus it has been said that 
it was the prows of the clipper ships of New England 
that caused the imposing fabric of Napoleonic statecraft 
and diplomacy to collapse like a house of cards in 1812, 
1813, and 1814. And to the same source may be traced 
the War of 1812, that grew out of the assertion upon the 
part of Great Britain of a claim of visitation and search 
entirely incompatible with the neutrality code pro- 
claimed by Washington in 1793. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Just as the physiography of North America preor- 
dained the new American doctrine of neutrality, it pre- 
ordained what is generally known as the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The two new chapters thus introduced into the 
modern law of nations were drafted by the same states- 
man—Thomas Jefferson. As Europe, Asia, and Africa 
are confined within the limits of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, it is not strange that one great central and pow- 
erful State should have established its hegemony or over- 
lordship over the Western. The beginnings of that over- 
lordship were prompted directly by the action of Great 
Britain, eager to secure to herself the permanent posses- 
sion of certain commercial interests in Latin American 
trade which she had taken during the Napoleonic wars 
from a continental rival. All of the European nations 
that planted colonies in the New World regarded them 


simply as plantations whose trade was the absolute pos- 


session of the mother State. Therefore with the rich 
and fruitful plantations founded by Spain in this hemi- 
sphere Great Britain had no right to trade so long as 
they were subject to the political sovereignty of their 
mother country. Not until after that sovereignty had 
been repudiated, not until after the Spanish colonies in 
America had established their independence, was Great 
Britain able to rush in and add that new domain to her 
everwidening commercial empire. 

In the summer of 1823, after that rich prize had been 
thus secured, the Holy Alliance notified Great Britain 
that so soon as France should complete the overthrow of 
the revolutionary government of Spain a congress would 
be called for the purpose of terminating the revolution- 
ary governments of South America. In order to defeat 
that design, fatal to the interests of the British mer- 
chants, who had built up a great trade with Spain’s re- 
volted colonies as independent communities, Canning, 
who had succeeded Castlereagh, began to correspond 
with Mr. Rush, the American minister at London, as to 
the advantages of a joint declaration by Great Britain 
and the United States against the threat of the alliance 
to extend its interference to Spain’s relations with her 
colonies in this hemisphere. With consummate art, per- 
haps unnecessary, Canning suggested that nothing could 
be a greater indignity to this Republic than the over- 
throw, by a combination of European monarchs, of the 
group of revolutionary governments whose right to in- 
dependence rested upon the same foundation as our own. 
And he added that if the United States should deter- 
mine to resist such an aggression every man in the Brit- 
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ish army and every ship in the British navy would be at 
our disposal. 

After Mr. Rush had forwarded this momentous corre- 
spondence to President Monroe, he did not waste a mo- 
ment in placing it for action in the hands of the lonely 
old statesman at Monticello, who for 24 years was really 
President of the United States. In assuming a task 
which Monroe admitted was entirely beyond his abilities, 
Jefferson, in his famous letter of October 24, 1823, 
deemed it proper to say to him: “The question pre- 
sented by the letters you have sent me is the most mo- 
mentous which has been offered to my contemplation 
since that of independence. That made up a nation; 
this sets our compass and points the course which we are 
to steer through the ocean of time opening on us. And 
never could we embark upon it under circumstances 
more auspicious. Our first and fundamental maxim 
should be never to entangle ourselves in the broils of 
Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe to inter- 
meddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and 
South, has a set of interests distinct from those of Eu- 
rope and peculiarly her own. She should, therefore, 
have a system of her own, separate and apart from that 
of Europe.” 

He then proceeded to say: “One nation, most of all, 
could disturb us in this pursuit; she now offers to lead, 
aid, and accompany us in it. By acceding to her propo- 
sition we detach her from the bands, bring her mighty 
weight into the scale of free government, and emanci- 
pate a continent at one stroke, which might otherwise 
linger in doubt and difficulty. Great Britain is the na- 
tion which can do us the most harm of any one or all on 
earth, and with her on our side we need not fear the 
whole world. With her, then, we should most sedulously 
cherish a cordial friendship, and nothing would tend 
more to knit our affections than to be fighting once more 
side by side in the same cause. But we have first 
to ask ourselves a question: Do we wish to acquire to 
our confederacy any one or more of the Spanish prov- 
inces? I cordially confess that I have ever looked on 
Cuba as the most interesting addition which could ever 
be made to our system of States. The control which, 
with Florida Point, this island would give us over the 
Gulf of Mexico and the countries and isthmus bordering 
on it, as well as those whose waters flow into it, would 
fill up the measure of our political well-being.” 

After the epoch-making letter to President Monroe 
had been completed, it was cordially approved by ex- 
President Madison, who was near at hand at Montpelier, 
and also by Calhoun, then Secretary of War, who de- 
clared that he believed that the alliance “had an ulti- 
mate eye on us; that they would, if not resisted, subdue 
South America. Violent parties would ‘arise in 
this country, one for and one against them, and we 
should have to fight upon our own shores for our insti- 
tutions.” The new American system as thus outlined by 
Jefferson, primarily for the protection of American in- 
stitutions against European interference;passed to the 
Congress of the United States through President Mon- 
roe as a conduit, and in passing took his name. In his 
seventh annual message, delivered December 2, 1823, he 
said that “in the wars of the European powers, in mat- 
ters relating to themselves, we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy to do so. It is 
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only when our rights are involved or seriously menaced 
that we resent injuries or make preparations for our de- 
fense. With the movements in this hemisphere we are 
of necessity more immediately connected, and by causes 
which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial 
observers. The political system of the allied powers is 
essentially different in this respect from that of Amer- 
ica. . We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United States 
and those powers to declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” 


PURELY A CREATION OF EXECUTIVE POWER 


Such was the beginning of the new and unique chap- 
ter in the law of nations, called the Monroe Doctrine, 
which has been written into it by the pens of American 
Presidents and Secretaries of State; it is purely a crea- 
tion of executive power. And, like every other institu- 
tion that has been the result of growth, it did not attain 
its full stature in a night; it did not spring into life 
fully armed. Its present dimensions are the result of a 
century of persistent and gteg development. 
Pending the controversy with Great Britain as to the 
Oregon Territory, and in the face of possible interven- 
tion by European powers on account of the annexation 
of Texas, President Polk, in his message of December 2, 
1845, greatly widened the protest of President Monroe 
against future colonization by any European powers 
when he said that “it should be distinctly announced to 
the world as our settled policy that no future European 
colony or dominion shall, with our consent, be planted 
or established on any part of the North American Conti- 
nent.” And when in 1865 it became necessary for the 
United States to terminate the intervention of France 
in the internal affairs of Mexico, notice was then given 
that friendship with that country must cease, “unless 
France could deem it consistent with her interest and 
honor to desist from the prosecution of armed interven- 
tion in Mexico to overthrow the domestic republican 
government existing there, and to establish upon its 
ruins the foreign monarchy which has been attempted to 
be inaugurated in the capital of that country.” More 
complete expression was given to the aspirations of the 
United States on this subject by Mr. Fish when his 
report of July 14, 1870, to President Grant he said: 
“This policy is not a policy of aggression, but it opposes 
the creation of European dominion on American soil or 
its transfer to other European powers, and it looks hope- 
fully to the time when, by the-voluntary departure of 
European governments from this continent and the ad- 
jacent islands, America shall be wholly American.’ 


OUR SUPREME ARBITRATING POWER IN THIS HEMI- 
SPHERE FIRST DEFINED IN VENEZUELAN CASE 


Not, however, until the opportunity was given by the 
boundary controversy between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela was the inevitable declaration finally made that the 
same reasons that impel the Concert of Europe to guard 
the balance of power in the Old World prompt the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to maintain its primacy in 
the New. In the words of President Cleveland, who first 
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gave to the Monroe Doctrine complete and_ scientific 
definition, “If the balance of power is justly a cause for 
jealous anxiety among the governments of the Old 
World and a subject for our own absolute non-interfer- 
ence, none the less is an observance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine of vital concern to our people and their 
ment.” 

To that a great Secretary of State, Richard Olney, 
added : “Today the United States is practically sover- 
eign on this continent and its fiat is law upon the sub- 
jects to which it confines its interpositions.” Thus, in 
a clear and consistent form, was finally reached the con- 
clusion that the same supreme directing and arbitrating 
power which in the Old World is vested in the Concert 
of Europe is in the New vested in the Government of the 
United States, acting alone. In the words of a distin- 
guished English publicist, T. J. Lawrence: “The su- 
premacy of a committee of States and the supremacy of 
a single State cannot be exercised in the same manner. 
What in Europe is done after long and tedious negotia- 
tions and much discussion between representatives of no 
less than six countries can be done in America by the 
discussion of one Cabinet, discussing in secret at Wash- 
ington.” When the Government of Great Britain justly 
and wisely conceded the right of arbitration thus as- 
serted by the United States, solely by virtue of its pri- 
macy or overlordship in the New World, a final settle- 
ment was made of the place of this Republic in the 
family of nations. 


govern- 


EXTENSION OF MONROE DOCTRINE TO PACIFIC 


WORLD 


Almost at the outset of his famous message of Decem- 


ber 2, 1823, President Monroe, prompted by a contro- 
versy then pending as to unsettled boundaries in the 
Northwest that grew out of a ukase issued by the Czar 
of Russia in September, 1821, in which he had asserted 
exclusive territorial rights from the extreme northern 
limit of the continent to the fifty-first parallel of north 
latitude, had undertaken to extend the new American 
system as outlined by Jefferson to the Pacific . world. 
Against the ukase of the Czar, proposing a territorial 
establishment on the northwest coast of this continent, 
President Monroe had presented substantially the same 
protest he had made against the intervention of the Holy 
Alliance in the affairs of South America. When Russia 
proposed an amicable settlement of the matter John 
Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, said to the Rus- 
sian minister at a conference held on July 17, 1823. 
“That we should contest the right of Russia to any terri- 
torial establishment on this continent, and that we 
should assume distinctly the principle that the American 
continents are no longer subjects for any new colonial 
establishments.” On July 2 Mr. Adams had written to 
Mr. Rush, our minister at London, that a 
consequence of this state of things will be that the 
American continent henceforth will no longer be subject 
to colonization. Occupied by civilized nations, they will 
be accessible to Europeans and each other on that foot- 
ing alone; and the Pacific Ocean, in every part of it, 
will remain open to the navigation of all nations in like 
manner with the Atlantic.” 


“necessary 
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THE PACIFIC WORLD AS IT WAS LESS THAN A 
CENTURY AGO 


When we include within it that part of our own do- 
main which lies west of the Mississippi, it is hard either 
to grasp or to portray the vast transformation that has 
taken place in the Pacific world during the last 75 years. 
As late as 1850 the great territory stretching from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific was still almost an unknown 
land; in that year there was no railroad track (except- 
ing 80 miles in Louisiana) or telegraph line west of the 
Mississippi, in the United States; nor in any of the 
other countries in or surrounding the Pacific. As late 
as 1860 there were only 23 miles of railroad west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and not until 1861 did the first tele- 
graph line from the east reach the Pacific, in many parts 
of which steamships were still a curiosity. Not until 
1867 was a regular steamship service established between 
San Francisco and the Atlantic coast, and not until 
1870 was steam communication established between San 
Francisco and Australia. As late as 1852 the only States 
west of the Mississippi were Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
Missouri, and California, the last named a string of 
mining camps which had just entered the Union with a 
population of little over 90,000. 

The Pacific States of South America, Central America, 
and Mexico, which had emerged successfully from their 
wars of independence with Spain, were still hampered 
with internal dissensions and traditionally incompetent 
commercial methods inherited from the old Spanish 
colonial system; Hawaii was known chiefly as a supply 
station for the whaling fleet owned almest exclusively in 
New England; New Caledonia, New Guinea, Samoa, the 
Fijis, and the other islands composing “no man’s land,” 
were still under the almost absolute sway of savages and 
cannibals, while the Australian colonies were just begin- 
ning to give a suggestion of the wealth, commerce, and 
development they nave since achieved; China had but 
recently been forced at the cannon’s mouth reluctantly 
to open a few of her ports to foreign commerce; from 
the “sealed mystery,” known as Japan, foreigners were 
rigorously excluded, it being a capital offense for any 
native to leave the country; not until 1857-58 were the 
ports of Kanagwa, Nagasaki, and Hakodadi opened to 
foreigners; British Columbia, then an obscure British 
colony, remained so until the completion of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad; Alaska, destined to become one 
of the brightest jewels in our crown, and the Siberian 
coast of Asia still remained in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the seal and the Eskimo, save when the awful 
solitude was broken by a few adventurous traders who 
came to purchase furs in exchange for firewater and 
trinkets. 

In the light of what has gone before, it will be possible 
to visualize, to some extent at least, the vast and grow- 
ing greatness of the Pacific world as it appeared to Wil- 
liam H. Seward, when, from his place in the United 
States Senate, he looked out upon it with a prophetic 
eye in July, 1852. While debating at that time a bill 
providing for the “survey of the whaling grounds and 
routes of commerce on the Pacific,” he said: “Even the 
discovery of this continent and its islands, and the or- 
ganization of society and government upon them, grand 
and important as those events have been, were but con- 
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ditional, preliminary, and ancillary to the more sublime 
result, now in the act of consummation—the reunion of 
two civilizations, which having parted on the plains of 
Asia 4,000 years ago, and having traveled ever after- 
wards in opposite directions around the world, now meet 
again on the coasts and islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
Certainly no mere human event of equal dignity and im- 
portance has ever occurred upon the earth. It will be 
followed by the equalization of the condition of society 
and the restoration of the unity of the human family. 
: As to those who cannot see how this movement 
will improve the conditions of Asia, I leave them to re- 
flect upon the improvements in the condition of Europe 
since the discovery and colonization of America. Who 
does not see, then, that every year hereafter European 
commerce, European politics, European thoughts, and 
European activity, although actually gaining greater 
force, and European connections, although actually be- 
coming more intimate, will, nevertheless, ultimately 
sink in importance, while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, 
its islands, and the vast regions beyond will become the 
chief theater of events in the world’s great hereafter.” 

Fifteen vears after this prophet-statesman had thus 
forecasted the inevitable aftergrowth of the Pacific 
world he made our stake in it vastly larger when, as 
Secretary of State, he purchased in 1867 from Russia, 
for a song, the princely domain of Alaska, one-third 
greater in size than the Atlantic States from Maine to 
Florida. After the purchase we stood out for all that 
Russia had claimed in 1822-1825, but such claims were 
overruled by the international tribunal that sat at Paris 
in 1893, which held that Bering Sea, as a part of the 
high seas, was no one’s preserve; that the seals, fere 
nature, were no one’s property. As with the growth of 
the American navy there was an increasing need of coal- 
ing stations and positions advantageous to our sea power 
in the Pacific, by a tripartite treaty made in 1889 the 
Samoan Islands were placed under the joint control of 
the United States, England, and Germany, and in 1898 
the Hawaiian Islands were annexed. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR AND THE TREATY 
OF DECEMBER 10, 1898 


THE 


The commercial importance of Cuba, its commanding 
position with reference to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
approaches to the Panama Canal, its menace as a breed- 
ing ground for yellow fever, had made it for a long time 
an important factor in the foreign policy of the United 
States. Jefferson, who said that “the control which, 
with Florida, this island would give us over the Gulf of 
Mexico and the countries and isthmus bordering on it, 
as well as all those whose waters flow into it, would fill 
up the measure of our political well-being,” had declared 
that if Spain relinquished it, it must not fall into the 
hands of another European power. American interven- 
tion, which for many years had been imminent, became 
inevitable in the course of the revolt which broke out in 
1895, involving, as it did, grave commercial injury to 
the United States. 

The war which followed President McKinley's inter- 
vention was terminated by the treaty of Paris in De- 
cember, 1898, under which Porto Rico, Guam, and the 
Philippines were for a certain consideration ceded out- 
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right to the United States. , By that large acquisition in 
the Pacific we became immediately involved in the dip- 
lomatic situation created by the efforts of certain Euro- 
pean nations to divide China into spheres of influence 
or of actual possession. That policy, to which our new 
position in the Philippines, as well as our interests in 
China’s trade, made us hostile, drew from Secretary of 
State Hay his best efforts as a diplomatist and states- 
man. In order to preserve the integrity of China and 
the “open door” for trade, he drew such replies from the 
aggressive nations as compelled them to moderate their 
demands ; and when the Boxer Insurrection broke out in 
1900, and the legations were besieged at Peking, it was 
largely through his efforts that China received a less 
rigorous treatment. 


THE WORLD WAR AND THE MEANING OF OUR 
REJECTION OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


Such, in general terms, was the nature of our diplo- 
matic relations with the Atlantic world, the Pacific 
world, and the rapidly growing Latin American world 
to the south of us when the earthquake, known as the 
World War, began to shake the earth as a whole. No 
attempt will be made herein to discuss either the abnor- 
mal and temporary conditions produced by the World 
War in the internal policy of the United States, or the 
abnormal and temporary conditions produced by the 
World War in the foreign relations of the United States. 
Suffice it to say that at its close the American people, 
true to their conservative instincts, were mastered and 
overcome by the desire to return to what President 
Harding has been pleased to call “normalcy.” Every- 
body, the romantic as well as the practical, understood 
that we had been suddenly swept, in a moment of great 
excitement, into an unprecedented adventure whose costs 
had been stupendous and whose unsettling influences 
had been profound. There was, therefore, a universal 
desire to return as quickly as possible to “normalcy” — 
that is, to the old systems of policy, internal and ex- 
ternal, which had made us happy and great. 

The most startling outcome of that World War with 
which we were first brought face to face was embodied 
in the fact that the old European diplomatic system, 
based upon the balance of power as a fundamental con- 
cept, was a total wreck. By the elimination of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia the Concert of Europe, which had 
existed in various forms since the Peace of Westphalia, 
had been forced to yield to a new Holy Alliance, com- 
posed, as its predecessor had been, of only three Euro- 
pean powers—Great Britain, France, and Italy. That 
triumphant combination proposed to reorganize the dip- 
lomatic system not only of Europe, but of the world, by 
reviving the old idea of a League of Nations, first for- 
mulated by.St. Pierre in 1713, and then revised by 
Bentham in 1786-1789-and by Immanuel Kant in 1795. 
That long-discarded scheme was made the basis in 1911 
of Dr. Timothy Richards’ “League of Nations to En- 
force Peace with Arms,” elaborated by Viscount Grey in 
1918, and completed by Lord Robert Cecil in 1919. 


THE SUPERSTATE WHICH AMERICAN PEOPLE RE- 
JECTED BY A POPULAR MAJORITY OF 7,000,000 


The builders of the superstate, first designed by St. 
Pierre in 1713 and completed by Lord Cecil in 1919, 
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began by denying absolutely that physical geography is 
the primary basis of the world’s politics and diplomacy. 
After eliminating the mighty oceans by which the hem- 
ispheres are divided from each other, the builders of the 
new fabric saw in their mind’s eye all of the nations of 
the earth, great and small, huddled together in a narrow 
area as the Greek States were huddled together in the 
days of Thucydides and Polibius. Under such condi- 
tions it was hoped that the old pride of nationality, 
which has ever been the mainspring of patriotism, would 
be greatly weakened if not extinguished. Under such 
conditions it was certain that our peculiar American 
system, our Gibraltar known as the Monroe Doctrine, 
would never again be permitted to plague the world. In 
the great superstate the American Commonwealth was 
to be submerged ; it was curtly asked to bow its head and 
vote along with Canada, Australia, and the other British 
colonies. For a moment the American people were 
stunned by the immensity of the indignity thus offered 
them; and in that moment they stooped to consider 
whether such a condition of servitude would be tolerable, 
if mitigated by certain reservations. Then it was that 
the national conscience awoke; then it was that the re- 
action came like the thunderclap at Marengo. During 
the storm that ensued President Harding was swept into 
power upon a tidal wave of 7,000,000 popular majority. 
_ But the battle is not over: the end is not yet. Gov- 
ernor Cox, the defeated candidate for President in 1920, 
is now giving public notice that the fight is to be fought 
over again. He says that the American Commonwealth 
must abdicate the proud and commanding place in the 
family of nations which fortune and our own efforts 
have given us; he says that it must inevitably bow its 
head and pass beneath the yoke which the League of 
Nations has prepared for us. He even contends that we 
must, in any event, accept the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, set up and controlled by the League, 
which is to be armed with a coercive jurisdiction which 
would enable European judges to annihilate those inter- 
national rights which are especially dear to us. So long 
as we are menaced by such threats, every patriotic Amer- 
ican must sleep with arms in his hands. 


OUR NORMAL DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
EUROPE AND ASIA RESUMED 


The results of the last presidential election made it 
plain, even to the man in the street, first, that the Amer- 
ican people have irrevocably resolved not to become a 
member of the new political and diplomatic fabric de- 
vised for the government of Europe and known as the 
League of Nations; second, that they have resolved to 
resume their normal diplomatic relations with Europe 
and Asia with the Monroe Doctrine intact in all its 
parts. Such resolves do not imply, however, that we are 
to become a hermit nation, or that we are to shirk any 
of the vast responsibilities that manifest destiny has cast 
upon us. We could not, if we would, eliminate the fact 
that nature has placed us midway between Europe and 
Asia in a vast and fruitful land which stands out like a 
fortress guarded against both by two inviolate oceans 
which make a successful attack from either impossible. 
With ever-increasing and intimate relations with Europe 
and Asia, seething with tumults and difficulties that in- 
vite the interposition of a neutral and independent 
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friend, the American Commonwealth would fail in its 
duties to both and humanity if, at this turning point in 
the world’s history, it should fail to assert its full arbi- 
trating power. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S EPOCH-MAKING OFFER TO 
ARBITRATE BETWEEN EUROPE AND ASIA 


With a great jurist and statesman at his side as Secre- 
tary of State, President Harding resolved, in the sum- 
mer of 1921, to embark upon an uncharted sea by invit- 
ing Europe and Asia to arbitrate certain grave questions 
affecting both, in the first international conference ever 
held on the soil of the New World. At a later day the 
President made it clear that he was moved to action by 
the possibility of wars in the near future in the Pacific 
that might arise out of a conflict of principles and poli- 
cies to be followed by certain great powers in their rela- 
tionship with China. Our interest in the matter, he 
said, grows out of “our traditional friendship for the 
ancient empire, our continued friendship for the new 
republic, our commitment of more than 20 years to the 
open door, and our avowed concern for Chinese integrity 
and unimpaired sovereignty.” That China and her 
problems embodied the question of questions to be set- 
tled was made plain by the formal invitation of the 
President, sent by the Secretary of State on August 11, 
1921, in these terms: “The President invites the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China to participate in the 
discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern questions, in con- 
nection with the conference on the subject of limitation 
of armament, to be held in Washington on the 11th day 
of November, 1921.” ° 

In order to induce the three leading European powers 
and Japan to enter more heartily into the conference, 
the President wisely coupled with his basic idea a pro- 
posal for the limitation of armament, whose ever-in- 
creasing cost is a universal burden. In the formal invi- 
tation sent to Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, 
on August 11, 1921, this language is used: “The Presi- 
dent is deeply gratified at the cordial response to his 
suggestion that there should be a conference on the sub- 
ject of limitation of armament, in connection with which 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions should also be dis- 
cussed. Productive labor is staggering under an eco- 
nomic burden too heavy to be borne unless the present 
vast public expenditures are greatly reduced.” On Oc- 
tober 4, 1921, invitations in that form were sent to Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Portugal, with this addi- 
tion: “It is the earnest wish of this government that 
with the facilities afforded by a conference it may be 
possible to find a solution of Pacific and Far Eastern 
problems by a practical effort to reach such common 
understandings with respect to matters which have been 
and are of international concern as may serve to promote 
enduring friendship among our people.” 


CONFERENCE OPENED BY ADDRESSES FROM PRESI- 
DENT AND SECRETARY OF STATE 


_After the conference had assembled in the city of 
Washington on November 12, with a full attendance of 
the delegations from the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, China, Holland, Belgium, and 
vam, the President made an address in which he 
said: 
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“Speaking as official sponsor for the invitation, I think I 
may say the call is not of the United States of America 
alone; it is rather the spoken word of a war-wearied world, 
struggling for restoration, hungering and thirsting for better 
relationship; of humanity crying for relief and craving as- 
surances of lasting peace. A world staggering with 
debt needs its burden lifted. Humanity, which 
shocked by wanton destruction, would minimize the agen- 
cies of that destruction. Contemplating the measureless 
cost of war and the continuing burden of armament, all 
thoughtful peoples wish for real limitation of armament and 
would like war outlawed. Gentlemen of the confer- 
ence, the United States welcomes you with unselfish hands. 
We harbor no fears; we have no sordid ends to serve; we 
no enemy; we contemplate or apprehend 
quest. Content with what we have, we seek nothing which 
is another’s. We only wish to do with you that finer, nobler 
thing which no nation can do alone.” 


has been 


suspect no con- 


After Secretary of State Hughes had been chosen per- 
manent chairman, he began his address, the first part of 
which gave but little indication of what was to come. 
Following an explanation why the invitation to the 
armaments discussion had been limited to the five allied 
and associated powers, while China, Holland, Belgium, 
and Portugal had been invited to discuss Far Eastern 
questions, came the statement that the two subjects 
would be considered simultaneously so far as practicable. 
Then, after emphasizing the fact that the present mo- 
ment was opportune because the power to disarm the 
world lay in the hands of comparatively few nations, the 
speaker startled his audience by this declaration : 

“It would seem to be a vital part of a plan for the limita- 
tion of naval armament that there should be a naval holi- 
day. It is proposed that for a period of not less than ten 
years there should be no further construction of capital 
ships. I am happy to say that I am at liberty to go beyond 
these general propositions, and, on behalf of the American 
delegation, acting under instructions of the President of the 
United States, to submit to you a concrete proposition for 
an agreement for the limitation of naval armament. Four 
general principles have been applied: 

“1. That all capital-ship building programs, either actual 
or projected, should be abandoned. 

“2. That further reduction should be made through the 
scrapping of certain of the older ships. 

“3. That, in general, regard should be had to the existing 
naval strength of the powers concerned. 

“4. That the capital-ship tonnage should be used as the 
of strength for navies, and a 


measurement proportionate 


allowance of auxiliary combatant craft prescribed.” 


The end of one epoch and the beginning of another 
was marked by the approval and acceptance by the gov- 
ernments concerned of the bold and conerete American 
proposals thus put forward ere they had ceased to echo 
around the world. 


PRESIDENT’S PATRIOTIC WISDOM IN APPOINTING 
SENATORS LODGE AND UNDERWOOD 
AS DELEGATES 


Despite certain constitutional difficulties, which should 
not be entirely ignored, the President, in view of the 
epoch-making work in which the conference was to en- 
gage, manifested patriotic wisdom in selecting the ma- 
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jority and minority leaders of the Senate as delegates. 
Certainly it was of paramount importance that in the 
first international conference in which the American 
people were to exercise their arbitrating power in the 
family of nations its representation should be, in the 
highest sense of the term, American and national, and 
not sectional or partisan. It was eminently proper that 
the North and the South, now irrevocably united in the 
bonds of a mutual love, a mutual interest, and a mutual 
honor, should have been represented by a Republican 
from Massachusetts and a Democrat from Alabama. 
Par nobile fratrum. As no practical result could have 
been reached without the approval of the Senate, the 
President was wise in taking into his confidence the 
leaders of the two great parties who compose it. In ask- 
ing the Senate’s approval of the completed work of the 
conference the President said : 

“T had occasion to learn of your very proper jealousy of 
the Senate’s part in contracting foreign relationships. 
Frankly, it was in my mind when I asked representatives 
of both the majority and minority to serve on the American 
It was designed to have you participate. And 
We have no rivalries in our de- 


delegation. 
you were ably represented. 
votion to things we call American because that is a common 
consecration.” 


THE SIX TREATIES IN WHICH THE WORK OF THE 
CONFERENCE WAS EMBODIED 


The completed work of the conference was embodied 


in six treaties with the following titles: 

(1) A treaty between the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan with re- 
spect to the limitation of naval armament. 

(2) A treaty between the same powers in relation to 
the use of submarines and noxious gases in warfare. 

(3) A treaty between the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France, and Japan relating to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific 
Ocean. An explanatory declaration accompanies this 
treaty. 

(4) A treaty between the same powers supplementary 
to the above-mentioned treaty in relation to insular pos- 
sessions and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean. 

(5) A treaty between the United States of America, 
Belgium, British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal relating to policies in 
matters concerning China. 

(6) A treaty between the same nine powers relating 
to the Chinese customs tariff. 

All of the above-mentioned treaties were signed on 
February 6, 1922, with the exception of the treaty be- 
tween the United States of America, the British Em- 
pire, France, and Japan relating to their insular posses- 
sions and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean, which 
was signed on December 13, 1921. 

Why was that treaty, generally known as the “four- 
power pact,” signed nearly two months in advance of the 
five that followed it? Until that question of questions 
has been answered, it is impossible to grasp the real 
meaning of the proceedings of the conference viewed as 
a connected whole. 
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EARLY ADOPTION OF FOUR-POWER PACT MADE 
POSSIBLE THE SUCCESS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Everybody understood that the primary purpose of the 
conference was to arrive at such “a common understand- 
ing with respect to principles and policies in the Far 
Kast,” or, in other words, to make such sacrifices and to 
arrive at such rearrangements as would so reduce the 
possibilities of war in that quarter as to justify the great 
powers in limiting their armaments without jeopardiz- 
ing themselves or those dependent on them. Or, to state 
the matter in a still narrower compass, unless some way 
could be found, in advance, by which the probabilities of 
war in the Far East could be materially reduced, there 
was no chance whatever of inducing the great powers 
specially concerned to make any reduction in their ar- 
maments. The vital Far Eastern question most likely 
to cause war was embodied, of course, in the grievances 
which China had suffered through a military weakness 
that had resulted in her being stripped of her chief sea- 
ports, in “spheres of influence” being established in her 
richest provinces, in the extortion of monopolies for 
building railroads and exploiting her coal and iron ores, 
and in the subjection of the administration of her post- 
offices, her customs duties, and to a considerable extent 
even the administration of justice itself, to foreign con- 
trol. In order to rescue China from such conditions, 
threatening little less than complete dismemberment of 
the country, it was necessary that certain powers repre- 
sented in the conference should undertake radical action. 

What was actually done, with the avowed purpose of 
removing the causes of war in the lar East, was em- 
bodied in the four-power treaty, supplemented by the 
other treaties, especially the two between the nine powers 
relating to policies in matters concerning China and the 
Chinese customs tariff. The four-power treaty itself, 
which, with the formal parts eliminated, contains but 
little more than 200 words, rests upon the basic assur- 
ance that “the high contracting parties agree as between 
themselves to respect their rights in relation to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the region 
of the Pacific Ocean,” an assurance which simply re- 
affirms the primary principles of international law. In 
the two supplementary treaties relating to China the 
nine powers express a purpose “to adopt a policy de- 
signed to stabilize conditions in the Far East, to safe- 
guard the rights and interests of China, and to promote 
intercourse between China and the other powers upon 
the basis of equality of opportunity.” The contracting 
powers, other than China, then agree, “(1) to respect 
the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China; (2) to provide 
the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective 
and stable government.” Strong declarations were then 
made in favor “of the open door or equality of oppor- 
tunity in China for the trade and industry of all na- 
tions,” and in favor of increasing the revenues of the 
Government of China through the making of a treaty 
providing for “the revision of the Chinese customs tariff 
and cognate matters.” 
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BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF THE HUGHES PLAN FOR 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENT 


Only in the light of the foregoing is it possible to 
understand that not until after the adoption of the four- 
power treaty, supplemented as it was by the special 
agreements designed to remove the causes of future wars 
as to China, did the Hughes plan for the reduction of 
armament have any chance of success whatever. That 
fact is put beyond all question by the report of the 
American delegation submitted to the President Febru- 
ary 9, 1922, in which it is said that “competitive arma- 
ment, however, is the result of a state of mind in which 
a national expectation of attack by some other country 
causes preparation to meet the attack. To stop compe- 
tition it is necessary to deal with the state of mind from 
which it results. The negotiations which led to the 
four-power treaty were the process of attaining that new 
state of mind, and the four-power treaty itself was the 
expression of that new state of mind. It terminated the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance and substituted friendly con- 
ference in place of war as the first reaction from any 
controversies which might arise in the region of the 
Pacific: it would not have been possible except as part 
of a plan including a limitation and a reduction of naval 
armaments, but that limitation and reduction would not 
have been possible without the new relations established 
by the four-power treaty or something equivalent to it.” 

Thus we know for certain that not until the hope of 
peace in the Far East had been assured in advance by 
the four-power treaty was it possible for the bold and 
self-denying Hughes plan to be driven on to victory. 
But before that end was reached that plan had passed 
through a crisis to which a brief reference must be made. 
At the very outset its author cut off all debate as to the 
size of a navy each nation was theoretically entitled to 
by assuming that all calculations must be based on 
actual navies as they existed on the day of meeting, 
November 12. That basis gave to Japan a navy whose 
strength was as 6 compared to 10 for Great Britain and 
10 for the United States. Against that ratio of “10- 
10-6,” or its equivalent “5-5-3,” Japan protested. But 
after a struggle, in which Great Britain and the United 
States stood side by side, Japan yielded, with the pro- 
viso that she should be permitted to retain, for senti- 
mental reasons, her brand-new 38,800-ton Mutsu, while 
earmarking her 20,800-ton Settsu for the scrap heap. 
That concession was the only change made at any time 
in the Hughes plan as to capital ships. He had pro- 
posed that the United States should join with Great 
Britain and Japan in destroying or suspending the 
building of nearly 2,000,000 tons of capital ships, more 
than half of the combined capital-ship tonnage of their 
existing navies. As that plan was carried out without 
material change, it may be said, in the words of an able 
critic, that “Mr. Hughes may claim to have destroyed 
more warships in tonnage than all the sea fighters from 
Themistocles to the German and British admirals in the 
Jutland fight.” 

It is hard to overestimate the grandeur of the achieve- 
ment. When we pause to meditate upon the far-reach- 
ing effects of an international agreement, suddenly 
made, under which the three greatest of the world’s sea 
powers are to eliminate, by destruction or suspension of 
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building, more than half of the combined capital-ship 
tonnage of their existing navies, it is hard not to be 
mastered and overcome by the grandeur of the achieve 
ment. Who can measure its effects upon the world’s 
great hereafter? What patriotic American, no matter 
what his party polities, will be so narrow-hearted as to 
deny to the President and Secretary of State the praise 
due to them for an achievement which in the time to 
come must be viewed as the crowning triumph of Amer- 
ican diplomacy?’ The importance of such an act cannot 
be estimated as an isolated event; it cannot be severed 
from the century and a half of progressive diplomatic 
history out of which it has been evolved and of which it 
is a fitting consummation. 


NO UNWORTHY PRICE PAID FOR WHAT HAS BEEN 
ACHIEVED 


Every form of democratic government necessarily im- 
plies an “opposition,” whose never-ending duty it is to 


present for public condemnation every measure of the 
ruling majority to which even plausible objections can be 
made. After exhausting their efforts to find even plaus- 
ible objections to the outcome of the Limitation of 
Armament Conference, its critics have been able only to 
intimate, rather than assert directly, that the price of it 
all has been the making of an entangling alliance with 
three European powers entirely at variance with the 
national tradition. 

Devoted as the writer has always been to that part of 
our policy first defined by Washington, by whom all such 
alliances were so justly condemned; devoted as he has 
always been to our peculiar American system known as 
the Monroe Doctrine, which must survive so long as this 
Republic endures, he would be the first to condemn, in 
no uncertain terms, the outcome of the conference if 
any such crime could be laid at its door. The fact is 
there is no basis whatever for the charge that has been 
made; it loses even the semblance of plausibility the 
moment we pause to consider the nature of an “alliance” 
as defined by international law. 


AS DEFINED BY INTERNATIONAL 


LAW 


AN “ALLIANCE” 


Naturally enough, “allianees” are defined with the 
greatest fullness by Vattel (bk. 3, ch. 6), the famous 
Swiss publicist, whose treatise on the law of nations ap- 
peared in 1758, at a time when alliances, “offensive and 
defensive,” were leading factors in European diplomacy. 
It was to such military alliances as Vattel defines that 
Washington and Jefferson were specially opposed. The 
Cyelopedic Law Dictionary has thus condensed the views 
of Vattel into a narrow compass: “Alliances are de- 
fensive or offensive. (1) Defensive alliances are those 
in which a nation agrees to defend her ally in case she 
is attacked. (2) Offensive alliances are those in which 
nations unite for the purpose of making an attack, or 
jointly waging war against another nation. Alliances 
may be at the same time offensive and defensive; and 
most offensive alliances are of this character.” Accord- 
ing to Grotius (II, ch. 15, 13) and other text- 
writers, the casus faederis of a defensive alliance does 
not arise in the case of an unjust war of aggression be- 
gun by the power who has only stipulated for aid in 


sec, 
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another contingency. The difficulty in such cases is to 
determine what constitutes a just or defensive war, since 
certain wars, offensive in form, are actually defensive 
both in spirit and substance. 

As it thus appears that there can be no such thing as 
an “alliance,” as that term is understood in interna- 
tional law, unless the contracting nations agree gener- 
ally to co-operate in hostilities against some power spe- 
cially named, or against any power with whom the other 
party may become involved in actual war, it is only nec- 
essary to place side by side, with the foregoing defini- 
tions, the four-power treaty (no other has been accused ) 
in order to expose the utter emptiness of the charge that 
has been made against it. The very brief terms of that 
treaty (about 200 words) are as follows: 


I 


“The high contracting parties agree as between themselves 
to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions 
and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

“If there should develop between any of the high contract- 
ing parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question 
and involving their rights which is not satisfactorily settled 
by diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord 
now happily subsisting between them, they shall invite the 
other high contracting parties to a joint conference to which 
the whole subject will be referred for consideration and 


adjustment. 
IT 


“If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action 
of any other power the high contracting parties shall com- 
municate with one another fully and frankly in order to 
arrive at an understanding as to the most efficient measures 
to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of 
the particular situation.” 


THE BRANDEGEE INTERPRETATION CLAUSE 


Those who are bold enough to charge that the four- 
power treaty embodies an “alliance,” entangling or 
otherwise, are frank enough to admit that no trace what- 
ever of such a thing can be found in its terms. Their 
contention is that an alliance may be inferred, that it 
may be tortured out of the terms used, by implication. 
As one of the most acute and distinguished of its oppo- 
nents has expressed it: “It is said that there is no mili- 
tary force lurking anywhere in and about this treaty. I 
grant you that in the language itself it is not provided 
for.” In order to prevent any such method of interpre- 
tation, whereby a meaning may be extorted from a 
treaty which its language does not express, international 
law long ago invented what is known as an “interpreta- 
tion clause.” In this case we have such a clause care- 
fully embodied in the Brandegee resolution, which reads 
as follows: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concur- 
ring), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification 
of Executive N, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, a 
treaty between the United -States, the British Empire, 


France, and Japan, relating to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean, concluded at Wash- 
ington December 13, 1921, subject to the following reserva- 
tion and understanding, which is hereby made a part and 
condition of this resolution of ratification: 


The United 
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States understands that under the statement in the pre- 
amble or under the terms of this treaty there is no commit- 
ment to armed force, no alliance, no obligation to join in 


any defense.” 


All contrary implications have thus been made im- 
possible. 
SUMMARY 


From what has now been said, it clearly appears: (1) 
That the United States, acting as an arbitrating power 
between Europe and Asia, has done much to secure the 
peace of the world for the next ten years by removing 
the probable causes of conflict in the Pacific Ocean; (2) 
that by removing such causes of conflict, through the 
making of the four-power treaty, it has been able to 
bring about a tremendous reduction in the naval arma- 
ment, which is likely to extend to land armament; (3) 
that in order to accomplish such momentous results it 
has not been necessary to enter into any alliances, en- 
tangling or otherwise; (4) that such engagements as 
have been entered into are simply war-preventing agree- 
ments, carefully designed to forestall future conflicts by 
removing in advance the causes out of which such con- 
flicts might otherwise have arisen. 





AMERICAN CONGRESSMEN ATTEND 
THE TWENTIETH CONFERENCE 
OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 

UNION, VIENNA 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


Snes TWENTIETH CONFERENCE of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union was held in the Palace of the Fed- 
eral Parliament, Vienna, Austria, August 28, 29, and 30. 
The Conference was held in Vienna upon the invitation 
of the Austrian Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
the President of which is Dr. Heinrich Mataja, former 
Secretary of State. The General Secretary of the group 
is Dr. Victor Kienbéck. 

Among the other members of the Austrian Government 
largely responsible for the success of the Conference 
were: Chancellor Ignaz Seipel; Count Ottokar Czernin, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs; Dr. Karl Odehnal, 
Minister of Transportation; Ex-Minister Baron Dr. de 
Plener; Ex-Minister Dr. Rudolph Ramek; Karl Vau- 
goin, Minister of War; Dr. Erwin Waiss, formerly 
Under-Secretary of State. Other Austrian officials who 
contributed to the importance of the Conference were: 
Dr. Michael Hainisch, President of the Republic; Dr. 
Alfred Gruenberger, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Dr. 
Hans Schober, former Chancellor, now President of the 
Police; and Col. W. B. Causey, Technical Adviser to the 
Austrian Government. The United States Minister to 
Austria, the Hon. A. H. Washburn, was of great as- 
sistance, especially to the American delegation. Dr. 
Christian L. Lange, General Secretary of the Union, 
was, as always, the guiding spirit of the Conference. 


THE AMERICAN DELEGATION 


The American delegation was as follows: Senator 
William B. McKinley, of Illinois, President of the 
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CONGRESSMEN OFF FOR VIENNA 


Back row—Rep. William A. Oldfield, of Arkansas; Rep. Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia; Senator T. 


Arkansas; Mr. G. W. Stipes and Mr. H. M. Pindell, of Illinois; 


H. Caraway, of 


Senator William B. McKinley, of Illinois. 


Bottom row—Rep. Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio; Senator W. J. Harris, of Georgia; Rep. Henry W. Temple, of Penn 


sylvania; Senator E. T. 


American Group; Senator Selden P. Spencer, of Mis- 
souri; Senator E. F. Ladd, of North Dakota; Senator 
T. H. Caraway, of Arkansas; Senator W. J. Harris, of 
Georgia; Representative Andrew J. Montague, of Vir- 
ginia, President of the American Peace Society; Repre- 
sentative Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, former President 
of the American Peace Society; Representative Henry 
W. Temple, of Pennsylvania; Representative William A. 
Oldfield, of Arkansas; and Arthur D. Call, Executive 
Secretary of the Group. Other members of the party 
‘were: H. M. Pindell and J. W. Stipes, of Illinois; Mrs. 
Harris and daughter; Mrs. Montague and her daughter, 
Mrs. Moore; Senator McKinley’s niece, Miss Julia Mat- 
tis, and her friends Mrs. W. H. Smith and Mrs. Edward 
age wife of the Assistant Secretary of State, and 
Mrs. Call. 


COUNTRIES REPRESENTED 


l'wenty-four nations, the largest number ever partici- 
pating at any conference of the Interparliamenary 


Ladd, of North Dakota; Senator Selden P. Spencer, of Missouri. 


Union, were represented by delegates. ‘The countries 
were: Germany, America, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, Spain, Esthonia, Finland, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Dutch Indies, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, The Netherlands, Poland, Swit- 
zerland, Sweden, and Turkey. 


WORK OF THE CONFERENCE 


The real work of the Conference began Friday, August 
25, and lasted through Thursday, August 31. The Eco- 
nomic and Financial Commissions began their meetings 
in the Parliament Building on the morning of August 
25. The Committee on Labor was addressed by a repre- 
sentative of the International Bureau of Labor on the 
afternoon of the same day. The Executive Committee 
of the Interparliamentary Union—composed of Sir 
James Agg-Gardner, representing Lord Weardale, Presi- 
dent of the Interparliamentary Union; Baron Adels- 
wird, replacing Lord Weardale as President of the 
Council and Executive Committee, of Sweden ; Theodore 
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E. Burton, of the United States; S. E. M. Maggiorino 


Ferraris, representing Mr. Carlo Schanzer, Italian Min- 
ister of Foregin Affairs, and Mr. J. Scherrer-Fiillemann, 
of Switzerland—had its first meeting on the morning of 
August 26. The Council of the Interparliamentary 
Union met at 3 o'clock of the same day. Sunday eve- 
ning, August 27, there was a reception in the Palace 
Schénbrunn, former home of Maria Theresa and place 
where Emperor Francis Joseph died, which reception 
was largely attended by the delegates, by the ladies ac- 
companying them, and by many of the Austrian offi- 
cials, including the President and a number of cabinet 
officials. 
OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE 

President: Dr. Mataja (Austria). 

Vice-Presidents: MM. Schiicking (Germany); Me- 
Kinley (United States of America) ; La Fontaine (Bel- 
gium); Molloff (Bulgaria); Sir George E. Foster 
(Canada) ; Manuel Rivas Vicuna (Chile); Dr. Molte- 
sen (Denmark) ; the Marquis of San Ildefonso (Spain) : 
J. Hiihnersen (Esthonia); Dr. Mantere (Finland) ; 
Ferdinand Buisson (France); Sir James Agg-Gardner 
(Great Britain) ; Jean Rhallys (Greece) ; de Berzeviezy 
(Hungary); M. Ferraris (Italy); Galestin (Java) ; 
Imaizumi (Japan); Michelet (Norway); Koolen (Hol!- 
land); Dembinski (Poland); de Moeller (Rumania) ; 
Baron Adelswerd (Sweden);  Scherrer-Fiillemann 
(Switzerland) ; Dr. Medinger (Czechoslovakia) ; Ahmed 
Riza Bey (Turkey). 

Secretary General: Dr. Chr. L. Lange. 


SIDE LIGHTS 


99 


Tuesday, August 29, the President of the Republic 
gave a reception at noon to the Conference in the Palace 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The addresses upon 
this occasion were given in the room occupied by the 
official sessions of the Council of Vienna in 1815. Fol- 
lowing the regular sessions Wednesday, August 30, there 
was a banquet at the Konzerthaussaal. The final meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee and study commissions 
were held Thursday, August 31. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the Chilean 
delegates at Vienna constituted the first representation 
of a South American republic at a meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. Canada was represented by Mr. 
Dandurand, member of the Canadian Senate, and by Sir 
George Foster, one of the vice-presidents of the first 
assembly of the League of Nations. Japan was repre- 
sented by five members of the House of Representatives. 
France and Belgium were represented for the first time 
since the war. It is generally agreed that Baron Adels- 
wiird, of the Swedish Senate, is slated to succeed Lord 
Weardale. Representative Burton’s address before the 
Conference appears elsewhere in these columns. The 
meetings were all conducted with an unassuming char- 
acter befitting the condition of the country in which the 
Conference was held. The absence of Lord Weardale, 
who was reported to be seriously ill, cast a shadow over 
the Conference. Many members also felt especially the 
absence of M. Houzeau de Lehaie, late Belgian Senator 


and Treasurer of the Union, who died a few months ago. 
M. Schanzer’s absence from the Conference and Execu- 
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tive Committee was due to the fact that, having accepted 
the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs of Italy, and 
therefor no longer a member of the Italian Parliament, 
he was no longer eligible. 

THE SESSIONS 

The Conference was opened Monday, August 28, by 
Baron Adelswird, President of the Council, with these 
words: “In the place of our venerated President, Lord 
Weardale, too ill to be permitted to come to Vienna, | 
declare the Twentieth Interparliamentary Conference to 
be opened. I have the honor to propose to you, in the 
name of the Interparliamentary Council, to nominate 
as President of this Conference M. le Dr. Mataja, Presi- 
dent of the Austrian Group.” Dr. Mataja addressed the 
Conference, after which Dr. Seipel, Chancellor of the 
Austrian Republic, spoke. The General Secretary, Dr. 
Lange, read a telegram of greetings from M. Mowinckel, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and President of the Nor- 
wegian Group; also. letters of regrets from the Portu- 
guese, Serb-Croat-Slovene, Rumanian and Czechoslova- 
kian parliaments. There were, however, four members 
of the Czechoslovakian Group in attendance at the Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Treub, former “Minister of Finance of Holland, 
submitted a resolution advocating the abolition of the 
restrictive and protectionist measures noweprevalent in 
the various countries. This gave rise to much discus- 
sion, with the result that the matter was postponed to a 
future conference. Baron Adelswiird submitted a report 
on “The Rights of National Minorities,” which aroused 
also no little discussion. Among those who participated 
in the argument were M. de Lukacs, of Hungary; M. 
Medinger, of Czechoslovakia; Lord Newton, of Great 
Britain; M. Atanassoff, of Bulgaria; M. Moeller, of Ru- 
mania; Dr. Walter, of Italy; M. Wilhelm Heile, of Ger- 
many; M. Ferraris, of Italy; Mr. H. Andersen, of Den- 
mark; M. V. Rutgers, of Holland; M. le baron de Plener, 
of Austria; M. Lucien le Foyer, of France; Mr. Carl 
Lindhagen, of Sweden; M. Matessis, of Greece; and 
Representative Burton, of the United States. 

AN OPINION 

There are evidences that the Interparliamentary 
Union has been too willing to content itself simply with 
referring suggestions to the League of Nations; but 
there are also evidences that the Interparliamentary 
Union is coming again to realize its own peculiar posi- 
tion as an instrument of service to right thinking among 
the parliamentarians of the world. 


RESULTS 


The results of the Conference as expressed in the final 
resolutions follow: 


Resolutions Passed 


I 
REVISION OF THE STATUTES 
(Report by M. H. La Fonvarne, Belgium ) 
Statutes of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
(Revision, voted in 1922) 


I. /ts Purpose and Constitution 
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ArticLe 1. The aim of the Inter-Parliamentary Union is 
to unite in common action the members of all parliaments, 


constituted in national groups, in order to secure the co- 
operation of their respective States in the firm establish- 


ment and the democratic development of the work of inter 
national peace and co-operation between nations, by means 
of a universal organization of nations. Its object is also to 
study all questions of an international character suitable for 
settlement by parliamentary action. 

Arr. 2. The headquarters of 
Union shall be at Geneva. 

Arr. 3. The Inter-Parliamentary 
national groups. 

Only parliamentary groups of countries which are not 
are admitted into the 


the Inter-Parliamentary 


Union is composed of 


represented in another parliament 
Union. 

No parliament may have more than one national group. 
Each group shall elect a bureau with to direct its 
operations and to correspond with the Inter-Parliamentary 
Bureau (IV), and it shall draw up its own rules of organi- 
zation and administration. It has to send to the Inter 
Parliamentary Bureau, the of March of each 
year, a report upon its proceedings and a list of its mem- 


power 


before end 
bers. 

Arr. 4. The following are entitled to become members of 
a national group: 

(a) Members of the national parliament of the country. 

(b) Ex-members of parliament, who are or have been 
members of the Inter-Parliamentary Council, or who have 
rendered distinguished services to the Union, and are ad 
mitted on this ground by the Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of their group, as honorary members of the latter. 

Art. 5. The duty of a national group is to keep its parlia- 
ment informed, through its committee or through one of its 
members, of resolutions, adopted at the conferences, which 
eall for parliamentary or governmental action. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union expects its members to do 
their utmost to see that the work of the Union is made 
known throughout their respective countries, in order to 
obtain as large a measure of support as possible. It also 
invites them to the best of their ability in the 
maintenance of peace amongst the nations. 


to assist 


Il. /nter-Parliamentary Conferences 


Art. 6. The Inter-Parliamentary Union shall meet in con 
ference once a year, unless otherwise decided. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Council (III) shall summon the 
conference and shall select the place where the meeting is to 
be held. 

Art. 7. Every member of a national group has a right to 
attend the Inter-Parliamentary conferences and to take part 
in the debates. 

The Council can, however, limit the number of members 
in accordance with the figures shown in Article 10, if the 
zroup of the country where the conference is to meet so 
desire, or if such a measure be necessitated by special cir- 
cumstances, 

Art. 8. Conferences are opened by the president of the 
Council, or, in case of his absence, by a provisional presi- 
dent, chosen for that purpose by the Inter-Parliamentary 
#xroup of the country in which the conference is held. The 
latter chooses its own president, its vice-presidents, and its 
tellers, 
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Arr, %). 
the agenda by 


Discussions are contined to the subjects placed on 
the Inter-Parliamentary Council 

All other motions and propositions are discussed only if 
the conference, after consideration, authorizes the discussion 
by a two-thirds majority, after having heard the opinion of 
the Council and a summarized explanation of the originators 
of the motion. 

Art. 10. Only 
have the right 


members of the Union present in person 
to vote. 

The number of votes to which each group is entitled is 
determined according to the following rules: 

(a) Each group has a minimum of five votes. 

(b) In addition to these, groups belonging to countries with 
less than 1 million inhabitants are entitled to 1 extra vote; 
those belonging to countries with 1 to 3 millions, 2 extra votes 
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the to that of the 
mother country in cases where the colonies are represented 


The population of 
in the parliament of the mother country. Such population 
is calculated by multiplying the number of colonial repre 
sentatives by the average number of inhabitants represented 
by each deputy from the mother country. 

(c) In the last place, groups with a membership of at 
least 50 per cent of the members of the Lower House of 
Parliament shall be entitled to one extra vote; those with 
two extra votes; 
with a membership of at least 90 per cent to three 
extra votes. 


a membership of at least 75 per cent to 


those 


The Council is to inform the various groups of the num 
ber of votes to which they are entitled, when it summons 
the conference. 

If necessary, the members of each group taking part in 
the conference shall nominate those amongst them who are 
to exercise the right of voting. These nominations shall be 
made according to a system of proportional representation 
No one member may record more than five votes. 

Voting shall take place by show of hands. Every member 
present at a conference has the right to demand voting by 
roll-call. The result of such voting shall be inserted in the 
minutes. 

In the election of officers the vote shall be by secret ballot, 
if not less than twenty members so demand. 

Artr. 11. The full of the shall be de 


report conference 
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posited in the archives of the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau, 
together with all documents circulated. 


Ill. Inter-Parliamentary Council 


ArT. 12. The Inter-Parliamentary Council is composed of 
two members of each properly constituted national group, 
appointed at least one month before the opening of the con- 
ference by their group. These appointments shall be com- 
municated to the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau, and by the 
latter to the conference. The term of a member of the 
Council continues from one conference to the following con- 
ference. 

At least one of the two members must 
parliament. 

In case of the death or the absence of any member, the 
group which he represented shall select a substitute. 

The members of the Union who have presided over the 
conferences are ex officio members of the Council, with a 


be a member of 


right to speak. 

ArT. 13. Members of the newly appointed 
mentary Council shall meet at the end of the opening sitting 
of each conference to choose their president. 

Art. 14. The functions of the Council are as follows: 


Inter-Parlia- 


1. It forms its own rules; 

2. It admits as members of the Union ex-members of Var 
liament, who are proposed by their respective groups 
(Art. 4) ; 

3. It summons the Inter-Parliamentary conferences ; 

4. It decides upon the agenda of the conferences and upon 
the text of draft other than those sub- 
mitted by a special commission of study ; 

temporary special commis- 


resolutions 


5. It institutes permanent or 
sions of study ; 

6. It gives advice on the subject of proposals to alter the 
statutes ; 

7. It proposes the president and vice-presidents of the con- 
ferences ; 

8. It proposes the members of the executive committee ; 


9. It selects the place of meeting of the conference (Art. 6) ; 


10. It appoints the treasurer and general secretary of the 
Union ; 

11. It authorizes the acceptance of donations and legacies ; 

12. It decides on the annual budget of receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

48. It appoints annually two auditors, and on their report 
passes the accounts of the treasurer ; 

14. It takes, in general, any steps necessary to realize the 


aims of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 
IV. Jnter-Parliamentary Bureau 


Arr. 15. The Inter-Parliamentary Bureau is the adminis- 
and executive organ of the Inter-Parliamentary 
It exercises the powers delegated to it by the 


trative 
Union. 
Council, in accordance with the statutes. 

Art. 16. The Inter-Parliamentary Bureau is controlled by 
an Executive Committee of five members, representing dif- 
The President of the Council is ex officio a 

The 
among 


ferent groups. 
member and president of the Executive Committee. 
other members are chosen by the conference from 
members of the Council. One member retires at each con- 
ference. The retiring member is not eligible for re-election 
for two years, and must be replaced by another member 


representing another group. 
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In case of the death or resignation of a member of the 
committee, or of his election as president of the Council, the 
Council designates a successor, who remains a member only 
until the next conference, which proceeds to an election. 
The new member takes the place of the member he has suc 
ceeded in the order of retirement. 

The Executive Committee decides on its own rules. In 
case of urgency it can summon the Council. 

Art. 17. The functions of the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau 
are as follows: 

1. It keeps lists of the members of the national groups and 

encourages their formation ; 

2. It is the central office of the National Inter-Parliamentary 
groups in all that concerns their mutual relations; 

, prepares the questions for submission to the Council 
and to the conferences and distributes in due time the 
necessary documents ; 
attends to the execution of the decisions of the Council 
and of the conferences ; 
keeps the archives of the Union, and collects documents 
relating to international arbitration, and other docu- 
ments regarding the objects of the Union. 


The administration of the Bureau is in the hands of a paid 
general secretary, appointed by the Council. 


V. Amendment of the Statutes 


Art. 18. Proposals to alter the statutes must be made 
formally by writing, and to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Bureau at least three months before the meeting of the con- 
ference. The Bureau shall communicate them immediately 
to the various national The Bureau shall also, if 
need be, communicate to them the proposals of amendments 
at least one month before the meeting of the conference. 


sent 


groups. 


Il 
RIGHTS OF NATIONAL MINORITIES 


(Report by Baron ApELSWARD, Sweden) 


A. The XXth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, after hear- 
ing the report of Baron Adelswiird on the rights of racial 
minorities, decides that a Permanent Commission for Racial 
and Colonial Questions shall be entrusted with the further 
study of the problem, with a view to presenting, at the next 
conference, draft international regulations tending to safe- 
guard the rights of racial and religious minorities in every 
country. 

B. The XXth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, having re- 
gard to the dangers which in the present state of affairs 
threaten the maintenance of peace, dangers which are caused 
by the disputes and the struggles between the dominating 
nationality and the countries, ex- 
presses the wish that the League of Nations 

1° shall constitute a special committee, to be adjoined 
to the Council of the Society, for the purpose of studying 
questions concerning national minorities, and which shall 


minorities in several 


submit its report to the Council. 

209 shall give its fullest consideration to the task of carry- 
ing out the duty entrusted to the Assembly and the Council 
with regard to the control of the application of the treaties 
in force, for the protection of the rights of minorities. 
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THE WORK OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
AND THE CONTINUATION OF THAT WORK 
WITH A VIEW TO THE ECONOMIC RE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE WORLD 


A 


(Report by Hon. TuHropore E. Burton, Member of the House 
of Representatives, United States of America) 


The members of the Inter-Parliamentary Union express 
their keenest satisfaction because of the results accomplished 
by the Conference for the Limitation of Armaments recently 
assembled at Washington. We register our unqualified ap- 
proval of the treaty limiting naval construction and of that 
providing, in the event of war, for the protection of neutrals 
and non-combatants at sea, including also a prohibition of 
the use of asphyxiating gases. We recognize in the treaty, 
signed by the United States, the British Empire, France, and 
Japan, a promise of future peace in the Pacific Ocean and 
the Far East. We most cordially commend the treaty ex- 
ecuted by the representatives of the nine countries present 
at Washington, agreeing to respect the sovereignty, the inde- 
pendence, and the territorial and administrative integrity 
of China. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union most heartily endorses the 
work of the said conference, as well as all treaties or agree- 
ments looking to the prevention of war or the establishment 
of amicable relations, and, true to its historic mission. 
pledges anew the support of its members, for the promotion 
of the peaceful settlement of international controversies, 
the codification and wider acceptance of the principles of 
international law, and for every movement for more helpful 
co-operation among the nations here represented. 


B 
(Amendment Proposed by M. TorriGiaAnt, Italian Senator) 


The XXth Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
notes with the greatest satisfaction the initiative taken by 
the Government of Chili with regard to the inscription on 
the agenda of the next Pan-American Conference of a pro- 
posal for the limitation of armaments, and expresses its 
good wishes for the success of the New World in the work 
of international co-operation and in the firmer establish- 
ment of peace. 

IV 
INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 
(Report by Mr. Ferpinanp Buisson, French Deputy) 

The XXth Inter-Parliamentary Conference expresses the 
wish that, in the interest of science and intellectual co- 
operation, all scientific congresses shall be open to scientists 
and men of letters of all countries without distinction of 


nationality. 
Vv 


THE QUESTION OF DISARMAMENT 


(Reports by M. Marius Moutet, French Deputy, and 
Dr. Muncu, Danish Deputy) 


A 


The XXth Inter-Parliamentary Conference—considering 
that the World War has demonstrated the failure of the 
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maxim “If thou wishest for peace, prepare for war,” by 
showing that armed peace is in itself a cause of war; con 
sidering that all through the war the nations were inspired 
by the thought that they were fighting for the last of all 
wars, for the end of militarism and of the state of armed 
peace; seeing that the peace treaties and the state of the 
world after the war have not fulfilled the hopes and aspira 
tions of the nations; that, having imposed disarmament on 
the vanquished, the victor countries have themselves re 
tained the system of standing armies, and that organizations 
whose aim is an armed “revanche” are in active existence in 
some of the vanquished countries, though their importance 
is strongly exaggerated, and that this state of affairs fur 
nishes each group of nations with the mutual pretext of 
national security as argument for the maintenance of the 
system of armed peace; considering, moreover, that in east 
ern Europe powerful armies, recruited in the name of a 
new utopia, also threaten the general peace; considering that 
in the present economic situation of the world the crushing 
burden of naval and military expenditure prevents the re 
covery of the nations and the reconstruction of the ruins 
caused by the war; seeing that the object of the League of 
Nations is to prevent conflicts and to enforce respect of the 
right— expresses the hope that the Assembly of the League 
of Nations will 
armament; that the work of the Committee for the Reduc 
tion of Armaments will be carried on until a complete scheme 
for disarmament has been evolved, which shall be immedi 
ately applicable to all countries by the limitation and the 
gradual reduction of military and naval expenditure, the 
reduction of man-power and of stocks of arms and munitions, 
the State monopoly of the manufacture of arms and mu 
nitions, and the prohibition of private trade in arms. 


vote resolutions favorable to general dis 


B 


Further, this conference expresses the hope that the gen 
eral Assembly of the League of Nations will submit to the 
different governments the suggestion that an international 
organization be created which shall see to the payment of 
reparations, the settlement of claims between nations on the 
basis of the treaties, and the economic reconstruction of the 
world by an international canceling of debts and the issue 
of international loans, such an organization to take the place 
of the system of reparations as established by the peace 
treaties, founded on direct contact between nations and ad- 
mitting of the possibility for a group of nations, or a single 
nation, to have recourse to compulsion by force. 


Cc 


(Proposed by Mr. Mappison, Member of the British Group) 


In view of the disastrous effects of military conscription, 
both in peace and war, this conference is of opinion that its 
universal abolition would be conducive to the peace of the 
world, and it notes with satisfaction that, through the peace 
treaties and by voluntary action, it has been discontinued in 
a number of countries. 

The XXth Inter-Parliamentary Conference therefore in 
structs the Bureau to transmit the present resolution to the 
Council of the League of Nations, with a request that the 
question of the general abolition of military conscription 
may be included in the measures to be taken towards a 
reduction of armaments, according to the Covenant of the 
League. 
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WASHINGTON MONUMENT, Bupapest, HUNGARY, 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1922 
1. Senator McKinley; 2. Mrs. 
tive Montague; 4. Mrs. Clifford; 5. 
W. H. Smith. 


Montague; 3. 
Senator Spencer ; 


Representa- 
6. Mrs. 


ELECTIONS 


Delegates from the Groups to the Council for 
the Year Dating from the XXth to the XXIst 
Conferences. 
United States of America: Messrs. McKinley and 
Burton. 
Austria: Messrs. Mataja and Waber. 
Belgium: Messrs. La Fontaine and Anseele. 
Bulgaria: Messrs. Athanassoff and Molloff. 
Canada: Messrs. Dandurand and Sir G. Foster. 
Chili: Messrs. Freire and Rivas Vicuna. 
Czecho-Slovakia : Messrs. Hodza and Winter. 
Denmark: Messrs. Moltesen and Borgbjerg. 
Dutch Indies: Messrs. Galestin and Valkenburg. 
Esthonia: Messrs. Martna and Anderkoop. 
Finland: Messrs. Mantere and Procopé. 
France: Messrs. Buisson and Moutet. 
Germany: Messrs. Eickhoff and Schiiking. 
Great Britain: Messrs. Lord Weardale and Sir 
James Agg-Gardner. 
Greece: Messrs. Baltazzi and Typaldo Bassia. 
Hungary: Count Apponyi and de Berzeviczy. 
(Substitutes: MM. de Lukaecs and de Miklos.) 
Italy : Messrs. Ferraris and Celesia. 
Japan: Messrs. Imaizumi and Masaki. 
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Norway: Messrs. Michelet and Mowinckel. 
Netherlands: Messrs. Koolen and Rutgers. 
Poland: Messrs. Dembinski and Mlle. Kosmanowska. 
Portugal: (Nominations not yet received.) 
Rumania: (Nominations not yet received.) 
Spain: Messrs. H. E. the Marquis de San Ildefonso and 
H. KE. the Marquis de Alhucemas. 
Sweden: Messrs. Baron Adelswiird and Branting. 
Switzerland: Messrs. Scherrer-Fiillemann and de Meuron. 
Turkey: (Nominations not yet received.) 
Yujo-Slavia: (Nominations not yet received.) 


The Council elected Lord Weardale Honorary President 
and Baron Adelswiird (Sweden), President of the Council 
for the year dating from the XXth to the XXIst Confer- 
ences, and the Executive Committee nominated M. Scherrer- 
Fiillemann (Switzerland) to take the place of the President 
in the absence of the latter or on his death. The Council 
elected M. Rutty (Geneva), Conseiller aux Etats, Treasurer 
of the and MM. van Kol (Holland) and Mataja 
(Austria) auditors. 

The conference elected MM. Ferdinand Buisson 


Union, 


(France) 


and Count Apponyi (Hungary) members of the Executive 
Committee, to take the place of M. Schanzer, Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the retiring member, and Baron Adels 


wiird, elected President of the Council, respectively. 


Post Conference Experiences 
THE TRIP TO BUDAPEST 


Upon the invitation of the Hungarian Parliamen- 
tarians, some 250, including the American party, except- 
ing Representatives Burton and Temple, who went from 
Vienna to Geneva, left Friday morning, September 1, 
on the royal yacht Zsofia, sailing down the Danube to 
Budapest, where they arrived at 9 o’clock in the evening. 
Following their arrival, there was a late evening recep- 
tion by the Hungarian National Assembly in the Par- 
liament Building, leading government officials being in 


TRIP ON THE DANUBE FROM BELGRADE, SEPTEMBER 5 


1. Senator McKinley; 2. Minister Dodge; 3. Mr. Call; 4. Miss Mattis; 
5. Major Schallenberger; 6. Colonel Kratz; 7. Miss Dodge; 8. Mr. Pin- 
dell; 9. Mrs. Schallenberger; 10. Mrs. Call; 11. Mr. Barker; 12. S. Mila- 
novich; 13. N. Voulonfal; 14. Rad. Agathonovitch. 
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charge. During the reception a band furnished music 
from a boat on the Danube below the balcony of the 
reception rooms. It is proper to speak of this occasion 
as a brilliant affair. Saturday, September 2, the guests 
visited the beautiful Royal Palace across the river in 
Pest, the Matthias Cathedral, the Fisher-Bastion stair- 
way, and, later, the Museum of Agriculture in Buda. 
Luncheon was served at Lake Terrace. During the 
luncheon brief addresses were given by representatives 
of the various parliaments present, Senator McKinley 
speaking for America. Following the luncheon, there 
were visits to the exposition of vine culture, the Zodlog- 
ical Garden, the Art Gallery, and other places. Some 
visited the “wagon-dwellers,” sometimes facetiously re- 
ferred to as “Gypsies,” the hundreds of families returned 
to Hungary by Jugoslavia. They are living there now 
in box cars near the various railroad stations, a vivid 
picture of the hates and woes of Europe. In the evening 
there was a reception at the palace of the President of 
the Cabinet Council, Prime Minister Count Stephen 
Bethlen. Sunday, September 3, a number availed them- 
selves of the invitation of the Hungarian Government 
and took motor rides through the Hungarian province. 


AMERICANS GO TO BELGRADE 


The following members of the American Group, ac- 
cepting the invitation of the Jugoslav Government, who 
sent a special car to meet them at the border, left on the 
morning of Septcember 3 for Belgrade: Senator McKin- 
levy, Miss Mattis, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Clifford, Senator 
Spencer, Mr. Pindell, Mr. Stipes, and Mr. and Mrs. Call. 


Previous arrangements by certain members of this group 
made it impossible, unfortunately, for them to accept in 
its fulness the hospitality of the Government at Bel- 
grade. The Government had planned to take the group 
down the Danube to the Iron Gates, and to furnish a 


> 


On THE FisHer BAsTIoN, BUDAPEST. SEPTEMBER 2, 1922 


1. Senator Caraway; 2. Senator Spencer: 3. Senator Ladd: 
t. Mr. Call; 5. Mrs. Call; 6. Professor Lutter; 7. Judge Jozsef 


special train to carry them to Nish, Monas 
tir, and other sections in Jugoslavia. As it 
was, however, every opportunity was afforded 
the guests to see the remarkable develop- 
ments in Belgrade and vicinity. A special 
boat took Senator McKinley, Miss Mattis, 
Mr. Pindell, and Mr. and Mrs. Call for a 
day’s journey still farther down the Danube. 
The American Minister at Belgrade, Hon. 
H. Percival Dodge, and the Belgrade Gov- 
ernment, gave dinners to the party. The 
names of some of those who were particu- 
larly gracious are M. W. Pavolitch, Director 
General of the Brodarsky Sindikat; Mr. 
Stanitch, Minister of Communications; the 
Minister of the Interior; Colonel Martin 
Schallenberger, American military attaché; 
Mr. Radostor Agathonevitch, First Secretary 


A Group BrrorE RoyaL PaLacre, BUDAPEST, SEPTEMBER 2 2 : - 
of the Chamber of Deputies; Deputy Voca 


1. Senator Ladd; 2. Senator Caraway; 3. Senator Harris; 4. Miss s : ss 
Harris; 5. Mrs. Harris; 6. Mr. Call; 7. Mrs. Call; 8 Sir George Fater, ‘Jovanovitch; Colonel Arthur B. Kratz, 
of Canada; 9. Professor Lutter; 10. Judge Jozsef, of Budapest. Technical Adviser to the Government; Hon. 
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N. Trifounovitch, Hon. verg. N. L. Pavloskay, Colonel 
V. G. Deroc, Nicols N. Voulonfel, W. R. Barker, of the 
American Embassy; A. M. Hanitch, S. Milanovich, 
K. S. Paltor, of course there were many others. 

THE FOLLOWING DAYS 


Following the experience at Budapest and Belgrade, 
the members of the American party dispersed, some of 
them going to Venice, Florence, Rome; some to Geneva, 
Oberammergau, Berlin, and some on to Paris. 


THE WORK OF THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


And the Continuation of That Work with a 
View to the Economic Recon- 
struction of the World 
By THEODORE E. BURTON 


An Address Delivered Before the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
Vienna, Austria, August 29, 1922 


Mr. PresiDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE INTER-PARLIA- 

MENTARY UNION: 

It affords me the most sincere gratification to meet 
with you again in this historic city of Vienna. For 
eight years our meetings were suspended because of the 
most terrible of all wars. The organization was given 


new life by the meeting at Stockholm last year, and 
today we assemble when problems and responsibilities 
of supreme importance are pressing upon the nations. 

I have been asked to speak upon the Conference for 
the Limitation of Armament, recently convened at Wash- 


ington. The immediate incentive for that gathering 
was a vivid recollection of the suffering and loss of the 
recent colossal struggle and a burning desire to avoid 
future wars and the intolerable burden of constant pre- 
paredness for war. A resolution had been unanimously 
passed by both houses of Congress advising a conference 
of the three leading naval powers. 

The Executive, taking independent action, gave a 
larger scope to the proposed gathering, inviting, in ad- 
dition to Great Britain and Japan, the governments of 
France and Italy; also China, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal. There were thus nine countries repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

The spirit which actuated the call was intensely prac- 
tical. While idealistic conceptions were never absent, it 
was thought best to attempt no more than would promise 
a successful outcome. An invitation for a general con- 
ference of nations was avoided because of the delay, 
complication, and clash of conflicting aspirations which 
would inevitably result. The difficulty, under .existing 
conditions, of reaching any agreement for limitation of 
armies was recognized, and it was decided that the first 
point of attack should be the frenzied competition for 
naval expansion in which at least three powerful nations 
were most strenuously engaged. Problems relatirig to 
the Pacific Ocean and the future of China, the so-called 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions, conveyed a threat 
of serious disagreements which demanded the attention 
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of the Conference and were included in the formal in- 
vitation. After the meeting of the representatives of 
the various nations, it appeared that so strong a senti- 
ment had been aroused upon the horrors resulting from 
the use of submarines and poisonous gases that consid- 
eration must be given to these. Thus the Conference 
practically limited its actions to three subjects: limita- 
tion of naval armament, Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions, and the regulation or prohibition of inhuman 
implements of warfare. 

I trust I may be pardoned for referring to the fact 
that the United States occupied a commanding position 
in advancing propositions for limitation in naval pro- 
grams because her unlimited resources made it possible 
for her, in case the race for naval supremacy should 
continue, to distance all competitors. 

It was, no doubt, the opinion of many that the sole 
achievement of the assembled delegates would be a 
mutual interchange of compliments, the passage of reso- 
lutions breathing a spirit of amity, and the appointment 
of committees to report at a later time, perhaps at 
another place. Such anticipations were at once dis- 
pelled by the opening address of President Harding, 
which was immediately followed by the more definite 
statements of Secretary Hughes, who said that the time 
had come not for general resolutions or mutual advice, 
but for action; also, “Preparation for offensive naval 
warfare will stop now.” 

During the life of the Conference, from November 12, 
1921, to February 6, 1922, seven treaties were agreed 
upon, of which two, four and five, were merely explana- 
tory of or supplementary to others. 

The following is a brief review of the five: Number 1, 
signed by the United States, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan, agrees that the capital ship replace- 
ment or permanent fleet of capital ships of the United 
States and of the British Empire respectively shall not 
be in excess of a tonnage of 525,000; that of Japan, 
315,000; of Italy and France, 175,000 tons each. The 
size of capital ships is limited to 35,000 tons and gun 
caliber to 16 inches. Vessels other than capital ships must 
be limited to 10,000 tons and gun caliber to 8 inches. 
The treaty shall.remain in force until December 31, 
1936. As an illustration of the abatement of naval pro- 
grams, it may be stated that the total tonnage to be 
scrapped by the United States is 845,000 tons and the 
amount expended upon ships to be abandoned is $332,- 
000,000. The same general proportion applies to the 
other signatories to the treaty. 

Treaty Number 2, signed by the same powers, reiter- 
ates rules as to visit and search of merchant vessels and 
the requirement that passengers and crew shall be placed 
in safety, and renders submarines subject to these rules. 
Any person guilty of violation shall be liable to trial and 
punishment as for an act of piracy. In the same treaty 
assent is expressed to existing treaties prohibiting the 
use of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases. 

Treaty Number 3, between the United States, the 
British Empire, France, and Japan, is an agreement to 
respect the insular possessions and dominions of each 
in the region of the Pacific. No alliance is implied, but 
in case of controversy or a threat of aggressive action by 
any other power the contracting parties shall jointly 
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confer or communicate with ene another. It contains a 
provision that the agreement between Great Britain and 
Japan, concluded in 1911, shall terminate. 

Numbers 4 and 5 are explanatory or supplementary. 

Treaty Number 6, between all nine powers, is an 
agreement to respect the independence and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China; also, to aid in 
the development of that country and to refrain from 
taking advantage of conditions there. The principle of 
equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all 
nations is emphasized, and China, for her part, agrees 
she will not exercise or permit unfair discrimination of 
any kind. Other powers are invited to adhere to this 
treaty. 

Treaty Number 7 provides for the relief of China 
from the present inadequate customs duties fixed by 
treaties with the various powers. In return China 
agrees to abolish the vexatious likin duties. 

The Conference adopted a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of jurists to consider the ade- 
quacy of existing rules of international law to meet 
conditions created by the introduction or development 
of new agencies of warfare; also; some ten resolutions 
having in view the relief of the Chinese people from 
existing regulations, such as those relating to extra- 
territoriality, foreign postal service, and the presence 
of armed foreign forces in that country. 

Far reaching and vitally important as were the treaties 
promulgated by the Conference, nevertheless that which 
was most impressive of all was the friendly temper 
which dominated the proceedings. 

How shall the work of the Conference be continued 
with a view to the economic reconstruction of the world ? 
Let us ever remember that the most wholesome economic 
ind social conditions cannot exist without favorable 
political conditions. Peace and helpful industry go 
hand in hand. War destroys not merely life, but bene- 
ficial enterprise as well. The threat of war fetters 
progress and diverts activity from the channels which 
would furnish healing streams to cure the waste and 
wreck of the last terrible struggle. A staggering load 
of debt rests with frightful weight upon the countries 
engaged in that contest. Even those most fortunately 
situated in Europe have incurred indebtedness equal to 
half the total value of all their possessions, public and 
private, as computed in 1914. 

With others the proportion is much greater. The 
situation has been grievously aggravated since 1918 by 
limitless issues of irredeemable paper money and by 
failure or inability to meet current expenditures by 
sufficient revenue. 

In Europe, even if the din of war is absent, to all other 
ills there is added an intolerable burden of military 
expenses, together with preparation for possible conflicts 
in the future. 

Except where compulsion or the constraint of poverty 
prevents, there is still in evidence the construction of 
armaments and the costly maintenance of armies and 
navies, 

In the United States, where conditions are regarded 
as much more favorable, in the year ended June 30, 
1920, out of appropriations of well-nigh six billions of 
dollars, barely 400,000,000 dollars were for the civil 
expenses of the government; the balance was for ex- 
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penses resulting from war or from preparation for war. 
Thus approximately 93 per cent was due to war and 7 
per cent Was for purposes of peace, 

In the two succeeding years the proportion was some- 
what improved, but was still appalling. It is a start- 
ling fact that the expenditures of the United States 
Government for the four years of the Civil War, from 
1861 to 1865, were more than in 72 years preceding, 
and in or connected with the late war more than in 128 
years preceding. After previous wars, economists and 
financiers have noted with glad surprise the very rapid 
recuperation of the nations engaged, whether victorious 
or vanquished. But this time the devastation was too 
vast and confidence and co-operation are lacking. Be- 
hind wide areas where hatred, disorder, or want survive, 
there is a lurking threat which endangers the very life 
of civilization. The one surest road to economic rehabili- 
tation as well as political and social progress is an abate- 
ment of military expenses and operations, and in the 
relations of the nations with each other the substitution 
of methods more just, more orderly, and more sensible 
for the present attitude of distrust and repulsion. It 
is to this splendid, yet very difficult, task that the most 
earnest efforts of the Union should be devoted and every 
friend of humanity should join. The outlook is not 
altogether dark. The earth, though its surface has been 
defiled and drenched with blood, will still yield her 
fruits in rich abundance. Moral and intellectual forces, 
ever present to succor and to guide, will not fail in this 
time of crisis. Let us confidently trust that upon the 
ruins of a chastened and a suffering world solid pillars 
of faith and hope may rise, upon which shall be erected 
enduring structures dedicated to peace, to progress, and 
to the healing of the nations. 

In connection with his remarks Mr. Burton, on behalf 
of the delegation from the United States, presented the 
resolution found in the proceedings of the Union as 
number three. 


NOTES ON THE SETTING IN AUSTRIA 


BY THE EDITOR 


USTRIA was proclaimed a republic the day after the 


Armistice, November 12, 1918. The estimated 
population of the Austria-Hungarian Monarchy in 1912 
was 49,500,000. Vienna was the capital of this monar- 
chy. According to the census of January 31, 1920, 
Vienna is now the capital of the “Austrian Republic” 
with a population of less than six and one-quarter 
millions. 

The question in Austria at the time of the meeting 
of the Interparliamentary Union, during the last days of 
August, was, Can Austria survive? 

The following notes, taken on the spot by the Editor 
of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE, give something of a picture 
of that distressed people. 

There is a belief held by a no insignificant section of 
persons that, because of the lack of coal and because of 
the decline of the crown, it will be impossible for Aus- 
tria to live. On the other hand, it is true that Austria 
has large resources in timber, iron, and water power. 
While the richest portions of what was Austria have gone 
to Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, these material sources 
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of wealth remain. Hope, therefore, is not dead. And 
vet all seem to agree that the hour of Austria’s fate is 
striking. 

Authority seems lacking. While universal and pro- 
portional suffrage prevails in Austria, there is little evi- 
dence that the people know how to use this right. True 
the people have elected a government, the dominating 
party of which is the Christian Social or Conservative 
Party. But the government is lacking in power. Close 
to the ruling party are the Social Democrats, followed 
hy the small pan-German party and the Peasant Party. 
The President of the Republic, elected December 9, 
1920, for a term of four years, is Dr. Michael Hainisch, 
a quiet, delightful gentleman, but possessed of little 
power. There is a prevailing belief that present Aus- 
tria, with its six millions, is being held responsible for 
the supposed wrongs perpetrated by the former mon- 
archy of fifty millions. Of course, this adds to the bit- 
terness here. There is a further prevailing opinion that 
the Treaties of Versailles and of St. Germain are im- 
possible of fulfilment. If it be a fault, the Austrian 
people grant that they are guilty of being loyal to the 
Hapsburg family. There is no doubt among the mass 
of the Austrian population that Austria began the war 
in self-defense. Granting that she is bankrupt, Austria 
feels that it is due largely to the fact that she has been 
given simply what was left over at Versailles. It is 
generally recognized that Austria is not only financially 
bankrupt, but that she is bankrupt in authority. 

There are grounds for fear. The morning after our 


arrival, namely, the morning of August 23, thousands of 


men and women stormed the Parliament 
Building. They broke in the front doors. Some were 
killed by the police. A prominent government official 
tells me that they are not afraid of such “demonstra- 
tions,” because both soldiers and police will obey orders 
to fire upon such a mob. The prevailing fear is that 
“demonstrations” may arise from among the members 
of the Social Democratic, namely, the Labor Party. If 
that happen, soldiers and police cannot be depended 
upon, for many of them are members of that party. A 
prominent banker remarked that the army secures peace, 
hut it does not secure government. Furthermore, it is 
resented that Poincaré should forbid Austria to adopt a 
svstem of militia. There is a prevailing regret that the 
National Bank of Issue Plan has failed. Men in au- 
thority assure me that the only help Austria has re- 
ceived has come from America. 

Vienna is, in the main, a pathetic picture. Street 
beggars are everywhere. Sad wrecks of despondent men 
and women are on the seats of the once glorious parks. 
The theaters, such as they are, seem like a sickly attempt 
to keep up courage. “The Ring,” formerly unquestion- 
ably “the most beautiful street in the world,’ seems 
somehow to be dying. The great government buildings 
are for the most part empty. True, government em- 
ployees of the old régime find their way pathetically to 
their old desks; but there is nothing for them to do. 
The tender-hearted Austrians will not discharge these 
faithful men of other days. Everything, except the sur- 
viving fine artistic sense and ability of the Austrian 
people, is a reason for despair. 

It is difficult for outsiders to picture this complex that 
is now Austria. Under the terms of the Treaty of 
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Trianon, signed June 4, 1920, that portion of western 
Hungary now known as Bergenland should have been 
given to Austria. The Hungarians refused to comply 
with this section of the treaty; whereupon Austria and 
Hungary agreed, at a meeting of delegates in Venice, 
that a plebiscite should be taken in Oedenburg, which is 
on Hungarian territory. As a result of this plebiscite, 
the conference of ambassadors arranged that Oeden- 
burg should go to Hungary and the rest of Bergenland 
to Austria. Hungary is set on getting the territory 
back, on the ground that it always has been a part of 
Hungary. Schober, Chancellor of Austria at the time, 
was forced to accept the compromise and the plebiscite, 
notwithstanding the Treaty of Trianon, and in spite of 
the fact that Austria did not want the territory. At 
the last Austria withdrew from the plebiscite and left it 
entirely to the control of Hungary. At this writing, 
Hungary is massing along the border, bent upon occupy- 
ing Bergenland again. While Austria doesn’t want 
sergenland, Hungary’s move is checked by the Little 
Entente. Conflicts are occurring frequently along the 
border. It is claimed that Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia are bent upon a corridor through Bergenland unit- 
ing the two countries and separating Hungary from 
Austria. Naturally, this is opposed by Italy. 

Several men in authority tell me that a coalition gov- 
ernment, combining the Christian Socials and the Social 
Democrats with some of the pan-Germans, is inevitable. 

The policies of former Chancellor Schober, favoring 
co-operation with Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Italy, and 
other governments, policies which, combined with the 
failure of the credit, resulted in the overthrow of Scho- 
ber, are not only approved by his suecessor, but are now 
thought destined to be achieved. 

The Austrian Government feels helpless. It has no 
force with which to cope with the railroads or with any 
policies controlled by the minority party. Every state- 
owned railroad is confronted with a deficit. I am told 
that an economic union of Czechoslovakia with Jugo- 
slavia, and perhaps with Italy, is an indispensable factor 
in any hopeful solution of Central European finance. 

I have tried to obtain a summary of the newspaper 
offerings. Yesterday only one important paper, the 
Sonn, Montag Zeitung. came out. An editorial in this 
paper argues that the destiny of Austria is in the bal- 
The League of Nations will say the last word. 
Dr. Gruenberger, Minister of Foreign Affairs, is going 
to Geneva. The Council of the League of Nations con- 
venes August 31. Chancellor Seipel has just returned, 
after visiting Prague, Berlin, and Rome. The results of 
his conferences are not published. There is every proba- 
bility that the Social Democratic Party will join with 
the Christian Social Party. Rumania, Jugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia_are firmly united to resist together any 
common enemy, probably aimed at Italy. The question 
of the German moratorium arouses great interest in 
Austria. The secretary of the communists of Vienna 
has been arrested. Today considerable space is given in 
other papers to the fact that nearly everybody in Amer- 
ica has an automobile, and that Mr. Ford is turning out 
3,500 every day. 

The Italian cabinet meets in Rome to discuss Austria. 
The ministers say that they will submit a plan to the 
League of Nations: that they alone wish to help Austria, 
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and that they do not want Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia to interfere. It is suggested out of Italy that, 
since Italy has a number of unemployed men and Aus- 
tria large quantities of timber, Italian workmen might 
be employed to develop that industry. It is also sug- 
vested from Italy that all duties on goods between Aus- 
tria and Italy should be admitted free. Chancellor Sei- 
pel announces that he is not negotiating any credit with 
(Czechoslovakia. The Minister of the Interior states 
that the climax for Austria is at hand; that there is 
nothing to prevent the impending catastrophe except 
ready money. He points out that if this ready money is 
not forthcoming within a month a terrible catastrophe 
is coming upon Austria—a catastrophe so terrible that 
no one can foresee the consequences for central Europe 


or the result of the reaction on England and even 
America. 
Talk now is of no service. Political arrangements 


are useless. The suggestions by the League of Nations 
are no good. The only thing that can save Austria, an- 
nounces the Minister of the Interior, is ready money. 
That is as far as the papers go today. 

Intelligent Austrians are desperate. Many of them 
say in substance that their former enemies will leave 
them until they are dying, when they will give them a 
drop of water “to prolong our agony.” But even the 
drop of water is not forthcoming. It is believed in cer- 
tain quarters that death—a violent death—is staring 
Austria in the face. I am told that the country is faced 
with a revolution; that Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Italy will rush in, each to get a slice, and that Austria 
will be no more. 

One desperate person asked me if I thought it would 
do any good to send a telegram to America, calling upon 
all the Austrians in that country to give as many dollars 
as they can to save their old fatherland. Some seem to 
have a lingering hope that our little group of Americans 
here may by some miracle save the day. Every straw is 
being clutched. Conferences are being held constantly. 
The Jugoslav Minister announces that Austria is at the 
last stage and that her fate must be decided now. One 
paper announces that only America can solve the Euro- 
pean problem. The London Daily Chronicle is quoted 
as saying the same thing. It seems to be held by some 
that Americans should have full control of the Repara- 
tions Commission—an opinion with which France, how- 
ever, does not seem to agree. A paper published in 
Rome urges that the same courage be used by the cen- 
tral countries as they showed during the war. A French 
paper argues that the machinery for handling Austrian 
finance is “too big and complicated.” 

The announcement that the Russian Soviets are mak- 
ing coins out of platinum, and that they plan to over- 
throw the gold standard throughout the world, seems to 
arouse a surprising interest. The situation in Austria 
is so desperate that an English chaplain located here 
remarked that he cannot advise the English delegates to 
the Interparliamentary Union whether they should go 
or stay. He added: “Nobody knows what is going to 
happen; nothing may happen or, on the other hand, 
they may come in and cut our throats.” Our American 
ambassador wired Berlin to advise our American dele- 
gates not to come to Vienna. He said that he was ad- 
Vising Americans to stay away, especially unprotected 
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women. So far, the only organized resentment at the 
lack of food and coal, and at the uncared-for sick and 
unemployed, comes from an ineffectual portion of the 
population. Government officials tell me that the situ 
ation is so desperate that Austria would be willing to 
join with Italy, or with Germany, or with Hungary; 
that the government is willing to accept a comptroller 
if they can only get the money—indeed, that the gov- 
ernment desires a comptroller, for with a comptroller 
the government will be able to dictate to the railroads, 
for example, and exercise an authority now wholly im 
possible. 

I am told that there are many of the best people of 
the former time so poor that they are ashamed to appear 
upon the street. One of the underlying complications 
is the struggle between the clerical party and the Jews 
a struggle which my informant tells me “is terrible and 
permanent.” It is pointed out that the Jews possess 
nearly everything worth having in Austria. They own 
all the newspapers except one little clerical sheet, and 
therefore they control public opinion. They made prac- 
tically all the money during the war; they comprise the 
majority of the medical and legal professions: they con- 
trol the banks: indeed, they are all-powerful. This, I 
am told, is particularly true in Vienna. The clerical 
party are more powerful among the peasants and _ vil- 
lagers. 

The censoring of Vienna papers is very great. Strikes 
are reported from the provinces. One resulted in the 
digging of trenches, the erection of barricades, and at- 
tacks upon the police. The soldiers replied with fixed 
bayonets, firing on the strikers. There were a number 
of casualties. It is announced that the French are 
greatly distressed to learn that a German airplane, with 
out an engine or any propulsive force, remained in the 
air for more than three hours. The reported tension 
with Hungary threatens to end in an embargo of meat 
from Hungary to Austria. One paper runs as an item 
of news that America declares that “Senator Cox holds 
the kev of the European situation.” (This, of course, 
refers to ex-Governor Cox.) The paper goes on to say 
that Cox is the leader of the Democratic Party in the 
United States, and that he considers both Germany and 
Austria drifting to a trage ly for which there is no solu- 
tion in Europe. It is stated that he had breakfast with 
Lloyd-George on Saturday, and that he is of the opinion 
that Herbert Hoover should be appointed by his govern- 
ment to assume the task “of solving the European prob- 
lem.” Kevnes, the English professor, is quoted widely 
as opposed to the policies of Mr. Poincaré. 

This array of unorganized facts, jotted down as gath- 
ered, can be summarized into the one ominous state- 
ment, heard everywhere, that “there is only one month 
before the catastrophe.” 

Today I had an interview with one of the best-in- 
formed persons I have met in Vienna. I am told that 
at the end of the war Austria had no sugar, butter, oils 
or fats, very few vegetables, little fuel, in consequence 
of which the people suffered from both cold and hunger. 
There was practically no cloth or yarn. The Treaty of 
Versailles achieved what the war had almost 
plished, namely, the ruin of Austria. 

Before the war Austria-Hungary had an unlimited 
supply of as fine timber as the world can produce ; great 
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agricultural resources, with plenty of horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, pigs, and poultry of every kind. Vegeta- 
bles and fruits of every description were abundant. 
There were also great resources in minerals, especially 
iron. There was plenty of coal, especially in Bohemia. 
The Austria-Hungarian Empire, with its free inter- 
change of all the necessities of life, made a perfect eco- 
nomic combination. 

To Austria the Treaty of Versailles has been more de- 
structive than any war or revolution or scourge or pest 
or natural calamity, for time can hea! such things; but 
for the consequences of the Treaty of Versailles there is 
no remedy. The treaty was drawn without any knowl- 
edge of the history or geography of central Europe, 
without any knowledge or with an utter disregard of the 
financial resources or economic conditions of the Aus- 
tria-Hungarian Monarchy. The treaty simply sliced 
Austria- Hungary into pieces, with the result that Aus- 
tria, with its population of six millions, has now a cap- 
ital city of two millions. Hungary has lost much of her 
mineral wealth, preserving, however, most of her agri- 
cultural lands; but, being separated from Austria, she 
has not sufficient timber and can buy from Austria only 
upon the payment of heavy duty. Austria, on the other 
hand, has to buy foodstuffs from Hungary and else- 
where, also paying heavy duty. The seriousness of this 
last fact lies in the inability of Austria to produce more 
than one-sixth of her food supplies. 

Czechoslovakia has been made a large and flourishing 
country, with manufactures, coal, minerals, and agri- 


cultural products, all in sufficient quantities to make her 


an economic unit. 

In Vienna the palaces of the government buildings 
were constructed and maintained to administer to a 
population of fifty millions. They are still maintained 
in the same way, administering to a population of only 
six millions. The result is that one person of every six 
in Vienna is a government employee. To discharge 
these men would simply swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. The Italians have just dismissed numbers of 
Austrian railway employees from the Tyrol, who are 
now flooding into Austria, increasing the ranks of the 
unemployed. My informant points out that another 
serious factor in the situation is that Bohemia and Aus- 
tria have been partitioned in such manner that a yarn 
factory will be in Austria and a cloth factory in Czecho- 
slovakia, with the result that in order to avoid duty the 
Czechoslovaks must construct a yarn factory and the 
Austrians a cloth factory in order to avoid duty. This 
causes delay and increased expense of production. 

All industries in Austria are hindered on account of 
high prices, the depression of exchange, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining raw materials and coal. The result 
is the reduction of production, more unemployment, 
and increased expenses all along the line. 

The middle and intellectual classes are suffering most. 
Pensions granted before the war enabled the pensioner 
to live for a year; today the amount covers the expenses 
for six days. In pre-war times an Austrian could live 
for and retire comfortably on 100,000 crowns, or about 
$20,000 in American money. Today 100,000 crowns is 
worth $1.00 and twenty centimes. A two-pound loaf of 
bread is now sold for 6,000 crowns. The actual condi- 
tions are becoming more distressing each day. 
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Nothing has been done in this situation to help Aus- 
tria except the aid which Americans have so wonder- 
fully given the children for years and for which Austria 
has an eternal gratitude. There have been conferences, 
speeches, fine words, promises; but the promises have 
never been kept. The makers of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main assured the Austrians at the time that they would 
come to Austria’s aid. This has not been done. 

Seventy-five million dollars would save Austria now 
and put her on the same footing as Switzerland. My 
informant went on to say that Austria understands that 
America does not wish to lend anything to Europe till 
Europe stops fighting and reduces her armies. Amer- 
icans may well believe that, as far as Austria is con- 
cerned, she has no desire to fight—not the least. She 
wants peace. “The Austrians have not the military 
propensities of the French, the desire for revenge of the 
Germans, or the love of world dominion of the English. 
They have had enough of war. They want to work and 
live and prosper. They want to see their country inde- 
pendent, happy, and flourishing.” 

There is no possibility of expecting a loan from any 
other European nation, for there is too much skepticism 
here. Some of the allies are trying to buy Austria’s 
Gobelin tapestries, which are valued at $12,000,000. 
Naturally, the Austrians remember the history of these 
works of art. The Hapsburgs reigned for six hundred 
years, and there is a hope that the Palace of the Gobelins 
may not be despoiled. 

One possible solution of Austria’s problem would be 
an alliance, possibly with Germany, or with Hungary, or 
with Italy, or with Jugoslavia, or with Czechoslovakia, 
or, “last and best, to remain as she was before the war.” 
In any event, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Austria 
would make a perfect commercial combination. 

The interview closed with substantially these words: 

“In the midst of this terrible suffering, which the Aus- 
trians bear so courageously, I seem to hear a voice speaking 
from the past. Through the dark cloud of anguish that 
hangs over Austria I see a ray of hope; that voice 
us from the past with an increasing intensity. It 
voice of Victor Hugo, the great poet-prophet, born in France 
but belonging in reality to the human race. It was Hugo 
who said: ‘I belong to a party that is not yet, the party of 
the Universal Republicans. First, it shall be the United 
States of Europe, and next the United States of the World.’ 
The hope that I see dawning through the agony of Austria 
is the hope that it is the agony of the new birth—the birth 
of the great new world, the renewed union of the Austria- 
Hungarian Empire, the beginning of a new Europe, of the 
United States of Europe that is to be. 

“It is more than possible that here, in the center of Eu- 
rope, the nucleus of the United States of Europe will come 
to life. All human suffering is either an expiation for wrong 
done or a price paid for some new and great advancement. 
It is my belief that Austria is now paying the price for a 
new and better order of things that will become, as Hugo 
has predicted, first the United States of Europe, and then 
the United States of the World.” 
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Here our interview ended. 
Mr. Washburn Child, our 
Rome, is in Vienna today.* 


American ambassador to 
I heard him remark that 
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“there are many sentimental solutions offered for the 
salvation of Europe. There is a_ political solution 
offered us in the League of Nations. There is no ma- 
chinery for dealing with investments. What is needed 
is an international board capable of handling the eco- 
nomic problems facing the world.” 

From conversations with another government official 
the following points stand out: Notwithstanding the 
dismemberment of the old Austria-Hungarian Empire, 
Vienna will -always retain its importance as a transpor- 
tation and commercial center. As a matter of geogra- 
phy, all the important railroad lines north and south, 
as east and west, converge at or radiate from 

No political situation can change the fact that 
Vienna is the gateway to the East. This official, him- 
self an engineer, cannot conceive it possible that the 
traffic of the channel ports and the Baltic en route to 
the Black Sea and southeastern Europe can ever be di- 
verted from Vienna by the building of new railway lines. 
Nor is it likely, he believes, that new lines of railroad 
will be built to handle the traffic from the Galician oil 
fields or from the immense coal fields of upper Silesia 
and the Ostrau-Karwin district in Czechoslovakia which 
now moves over the double-track railway system from 
those great producing centers to and through Vienna. 
Nor is it probable that another line of railway will be 
built to compete with the double track of the Southern 
Railway from Vienna to Triest, with its well-constructed 
branch line to Jugoslavia, to Hungary, and to Italy. 
The topography of the country is such that the great 
railroad lines from west to east must pass through 
Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Sofia, and Constantinople 
to the southeast, and Vienna’ and Budapest to the east 
and northeast. Vienna has all the facilities for han- 
dling the traffic. Furthermore, Vienna is an important 
river port. The transhipment from rail to river, and 
vice versa, in 1912 was 1,460,000 metric tons. The port 
is excellently equipped for both locomotive and station- 
ary cranes for transferring freight from cars to barges 
and steamers, and the most important inland navigation 
company in central Europe has its headquarters in 
Vienna. The excellent port facilities attract traffic 
from the interior for the territory served by the lower 
Danube, and the most excellent railway facilities bring 
to Vienna return traffic from the agricultural country 
between Budapest and the mouth of the river. The 
transhipment of the traffic in the port of Vienna was 
increasing at the rate of about 10 per cent per year when 
the war came. British business men have purchased a 
large interest in the Danube River shipping, and the 
return of normal conditions is all that is needed to re- 
= the river traffic and to increase the importance of 

ienna. 


as well 
Vienna. 


SIGNS AND PORTENTS IN THE 
FAR EAST 


Sut for the occupation of the front pages of the news- 
papers in the last month or so by the catastrophe in the 
Near East, more and adequate attention probably would 
“ave been paid to the events of the Far East. 

In September the conference at Changchun between rep- 
resentatives of Japan, Soviet Russia, and the Far Eastern 
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Republic (the Chita Government), which is under the con- 
trol, it generally is believed, of the Soviet Government, col- 
lapsed because, on the surface of things, the Soviet agents 
flatly refused to accede to Japan’s demand for indemnity by 
Russia for the massacre of 700 Japanese at Nikolaievsk. 
When that demand went down, there also went the 
negotiations looking to trade arrangements between Japan 
and the Far Eastern Republic. 


down 


EVENTS IN CHINA 


While that was happening the eyes of the great powers 
were fixed carefully on China. 
there of developments that might be 
that might cause disturbances before all of the plans in the 
state of 


There have been hints from 


very important and 


making were carried to completion or reached a 
recognized failure. 

Brief messages from China that Wu 
Pei-Fu, now the dominant military chieftain of the land, 
and Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the leader of the South China Repub- 
lic, were continuing their negotiations looking toward the 
establishment of a strong and stable government for all of 
China. 
another. 
of an anti-foreign sentiment, from which Americans suffered 
with the nationals of other lands. 
significance attached, therefore, to the 
nouncement that the American position in China was to be 
strengthened by the dispatch of Gen. William D. Connor to 
command the American military contingent in China, with 
headquarters in Tientsin, and the appointment of Edward 
Bell, who has been chief of the Bureau of Current Informa 
tion in the State Department, to the post of counselor of 
the American legation in Peking. 


indicated General 


That may presage complications of one sort and 
Also, there have been reports of the development 


Some was an- 


CHARGES AND COUNTER-CHARGES 


Reverting to the collapse of the tripartite negotiations at 
Changchun, there was an immediate exchange of charges 
and counter-charges between representatives in Washington 
of Japan and the Far Eastern Republic. 
the good faith of the Far Eastern Republic and of Soviet 
Russia, but at the same time renewed her promise that she 
would withdraw her troops from continental Siberia, in ac- 
cordance with promises made in the Washington Conference 


Japan challenged 


and prior thereto. 

It is worthy of note that United States Senator Ovington 
E. Weller, of Maryland, who returned early in October from 
a five months’ trip to the Orient with the Naval Academy 
Class of ’81, of which he is president, stated publicly, when 
he reached Washington, that his observations convinced him 
that Japan would take her troops out of continental Siberia, 
out of China, and ultimately out of the Sakhalin Island; 
and in fact, on September 29, a dispatch came from Tokio 
to the effect that the Japanese had withdrawn both troops 
and civil authority from the Siberian mainland 
Sakhalin Island. 

The Japanese statement, issued in Washington on Septem- 
ber 27, following the collapse of the Changchun Conference, 


opposite 


came from the embassy and is as follows: 


THE JAPANESE STATEMENT 


The failure of the Changchun Conference is a matter of 
deep regret to the Japanese Government, but it means no 
change in our policy of withdrawing our troops from Siberia. 
Withdrawal from Vladivostok and from other mainland 
points will be conducted by the end of October. 
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As for Sakhalin, our retirement from the northern or Rus- 
sian half of the island will take place, as repeatedly stated, 
as soon as the Nikolaievsk affair has been settled. The 
Japanese Government has no territorial design whatever in 
this or any other connection. 

The Japanese Government has been earnestly striving to 
adjust relations between the Japanese and Siberian peoples 
as well as with other countries, and it certainly cannot be 
said that we have failed to show a liberal and conciliatory 
policy. 


LIKE DIFFICULTIES AT GENOA 


With what I believed to be a very clear understanding, 
our delegates met the representatives of the Chita and 
Soviet governments at Changchun; but hardly had the con- 
ference opened before it became evident that our delegation 
was to meet difficulties of the same character in dealing 
with the Moscow representatives as the European nations 
had met recently at Genoa and The Hague. 

It was made clear in advance that we sought working ar- 
raungements with the Chita Government which would pro- 
tect our frontiers from lawless incursions and terminate 
hostile propaganda and give protection to the Japanese and 
Koreans residing lawfully in Siberia. We hoped to obtain 
recognition of the rights of private ownership of property 
for our people and freedom to trade and conduct their 
affairs, and these things, we believed, would benefit the un- 
fortunate Russians in Siberia as well as the approximately 
10,000 Japanese and Koreans who still reside and attempt 
to conduct their business there by right of treaty with the 
former Government of Russia. 


ASKED TO LET TROOPS STAY 


We had been led to betieve that the Chita Government 
also wished to conclude such an arrangement, and that it 
understood clearly that occupation of the northern half of 
the Island of Sakalin would not be discussed except in con- 
nection with a consideration of the Nikolaievsk massacre, 
in which over 700 Japanese, including the consul, had been 
massacred under circumstances of a particularly brutal 
charactey. 

In order to demonstrate Japan's good faith, the Japanese 
Government ordered and. actually began the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from Siberian towns. Various groups of 
Russians, as well as Japanese, petitioned our government 
not to withdraw the troops, fearing the development of law- 
lessness and warfare among Russian factions as well as 
against Japanese; but in spite of such possibilities the Jap- 
anese Government, determined to give no further reason for 
criticism or suspicion of Japan's policy, decided to continue 
the withdrawal. 

In view of the fact that the Moscow Government, whose 
representatives at Changchun immediately assumed the 
dominant position over that of China representatives, has 
persistently denied the right of private ownership of prop- 
erty in European Russia, the Japanese Government cannot 
but doubt the sincerity of the Soviet’s intentions at Chang- 
chun aml their willingness to enter into an agreement to 
terminate propaganda. 

However, the Japanese Government, in accordance with 
the wishes of the Japanese people, deeply sympathize with 
the afflicted Russian people and profoundly desire that 
peace and order may be maintained in Siberia. 


THE FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC’S REPLY 


The reply made on behalf of the Far Eastern Republic 
came from Boris Sevirsky, acting chairman of his country’s 
special trade commission to the United States. It follows: 

The Changchun Conference between the Far Eastern Re- 
public, Soviet Russia, and Japan failed because the Japanese 
insisted on retaining the Russian half of the Island of Sak- 
halin. The representatives of the Far Eastern Republic and 
of Soviet Russia requested the Japanese to set the date for 
the withdrawal of Japanese troops from Sakhalin. The 
Japanese refused to set such date and replied that they were 
holding Sakhalin until such time as they received compen- 
sation for the death of 700 Japanese in Nikolaievsk. 
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INSIST ON EVACUATION 


The Russian delegates insisted that Sakhalin must be 
evacuated unconditionally, just as the rest of the Russian 
territory, and there cannot be any legal, moral, or any other 
justification for the Japanese holding Sakhalin for the 
Nikolaievsk events, in which, besides 700 Japanese, 4,000 
Russians were killed as a result of disorders due to the 
anarchy created in Nikolaievsk, as well as everywhere in 
Siberia, by the Japanese militarists. 

The statement of the Japanese Embassy in Washington, 
quoting the Foreign Minister of Japan, Mr. Uchida, says 
that the Japanese will live up to their promise to withdraw 
their troops from Vladivostok and other points on the main- 
land before the end of October. Let us hope that this is so, 

The people of Siberia, who had four years of Japanese 
military occupation, and whom Mr. Uchida calls “unfortu- 
nate,” will rejoice with the rest of the world when the last 
Japanese soldier leaves Russian soil. 


FORESEE MORE BLOODSHED 


The Japanese statement that various groups of Russians 
and Japanese had petitioned the Japanese Government not 
to withdraw their troops from Siberia may be a forerunner 
of more bloody events in the Russian Far East. The “Rus- 
sians” who may be petitioning the Japanese to keep their 
troops on Russian soil are no doubt led by the Japanese- 
owned bandit Semenoff and his friends, whom the Japanese 
have been using as their tools for creating trouble in Siberia. 

During the Darien Conference, when the Japanese were 
negotiating a settlement with the Far Eastern Republic, 
these bandits, armed by the Japanese, started a new war 
and captured Khabarovsk. They failed because of the 
united resistance of the local Russian population. 

During the Changchun Conference the Japanese broke 
faith once more and turned over Russian arms, of which 
they were custodians, to their latest tool, the Czarist Gen- 
eral Dietericks, who has already started the butchery of 
Russian men and women. 


TELLS WHY JAPAN IS DISPLEASED 


The Japanese are displeased that the Far Eastern Repub- 
lic is supported by the rest of Russia and her 130,000,000 
population. Of course, they would prefer to deal with the 
Far Eastern Republic alone, because she has only 2,000,000 
inhabitants, scattered over a million square miles. 

The Japanese statement about the denial of the rights of 
private property to the Japanese is just as sincere as the 
rest of the Japanese declarations. On the Island of Sak- 
halin and along the seacoast the Japanese seized private 
property of the Russian citizens without any legal justifica- 
tion, and they are holding it to this day. 

The Russian people will stand united in the defense of 
their sovereign rights and in their demand that Japanese 
troops leave every bit of Russian territory occupied by 
them, and hope that the American people will sympathize 
with them in their struggle against foreign aggression. 


THE NEAR EAST’S THREATENING 
DISASTER 


In the period between the first ten days of September and 
the first ten days of October, the war in the Near East, be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, assumed proportions that for a 
time threatened the peace of all Europe in the gravest way, 
perhaps, since the signing of the armistice in the World 
War, on November 11, 1918. 

The Turks smashed the Greek armies, captured and devas- 
tated Smyrna, and seemed about to overrun the Straits re- 
gion, and to start a conflagration that would end no man 
knew where. They put a terrific new tax upon the already 
overstrained relations between France and Great Britain; 
they set in motion forces that led to the abdication of King 
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Constantine of Greece and the ascent to the throne of 
Crown Prince George; they caused a flare-up in England, of 
the Laborites and others who suspected Lloyd-George of 
being headed toward another war, that has not ended as yet 
and that seems certain at this writing to result in a general 
election in the British Isles before Christmas; and they 
aroused a feeling in this country that caused the Adminis- 
tration to decide that it must earnestly set forth the lim- 
itations surrounding any action that it might take. For 
thirty days they had the world on edge, and it was not until 
October 10 that the adoption of armistice terms (to be re- 
spected until after a peace conference shall have met and 
framed a new treaty for the Near East) made an end to the 
anxiety of the entire civilized world, frequently aroused to 
the keenest pitch by the unreliable, touch-and-go character 
of the negotiations. The armistice terms follow: 


THE ARMISTICE TERMS 


1. That the Greek evacuation of Thrace shall be carried 
out within about 15 days. 

2. That the Greek civil authorities, including the gen- 
darmerie, shall be withdrawn as soon as possible. 

3. That as the Greek authorities withdraw the 
powers will be handed over to the Allied authorities, 
will transmit them to the Turkish authorities on the 
day. 

4. That this transfer shall be wholly concluded through- 
out eastern Thrace within a minimum period of 30 days 
after the evacuation of the Greek troops has been concluded. 
5. That the civil authorities of the Angora Government 
shall be accompanied by such forces of the Nationalists 
gendarmerie as are strictly necessary for the maintenance 
of law, order, and local security. The total strength of 
these officers and men shall be left to the discretion of the 
Nationalists, subject to approval by the Allies. 

6. That the various operations in the withdrawal of the 
Greek troops and the transfer of the civil administration 
shall be carried out under the direction of the Interallied 
missions located in the principal centers. These missions 
will do their utmost to prevent excesses of any kind. 

7. That, in addition to these missions, Allied contingents 
shall occupy eastern Thrace. These contingents, amounting 
to about seven battalions, will insure the maintenance of 
law and order and act in support of the Interallied missions. 

8. That the withdrawal of the Interallied missions and 
contingents will occur in 30 days after the completion of 
the evacuation of the Greek forces. This evacuation may 
occur earlier, provided the Allied governments are agreed 
that adequate provision has been made for the maintenance 
of law, order, and the protection of the non-Turkish popu- 
lation. If the Turkish gendarmerie functions normally, the 
Interallied missions and contingents may be withdrawn be- 
fore the expiration of 30 days. 

9. That all troops of the Angora Government shall be 
withdrawn outside the zone of Allied occupation with all 
possible speed. New neutral zones in the Chanak and Ismid 
areas shall be defined by mixed commissions consisting of 
one officer of each of the Allied armies and one officer of the 
Angora Government. 

10. That in the Constantinople peninsula zone the Allied 
occupation will extend east of the following line: Starting 
at a2 point on the Black Sea seven kilometers to the north- 
west of Podema, and then proceeding to Strandja, Murtekli. 
Kichtagla, Sinrekli, Cara, Sinan Tchiftlik, Kadikeu, Yenidje, 
Fladina Tchiftlik, and Calicratia. 

11. That included in the Gallipoli peninsula zone of Al- 
lied occupation is all that part of the peninsula south of the 
Bakla and Bulair line. 

12. That, until the withdrawal of the Allied troops and 
the cessation of Allied occupation in each of the zones re- 
ferred to, the Angora Government undertakes to respect the 
said zones. 

13. That the Angora Government will undertake not to 
transport troops into nor raise and maintain an army in 
eastern Thrace until the ratification of peace. 


civil 
who 
same 
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FATEFUL JOCKEYING 

The playing for a full month with fire that might have 
set the world ablaze began when the attention of the civil- 
ized world turned sharply to Asia Minor on September 7, 
following receipt of a from Paris stating that 
word had been received there from Constantinople that the 
Greek Government, through the Allied High Commission, 
had asked for an armistice, with the understanding that 
the Greeks would evacuate all of Asia Minor. That was the 
beginning of a bewildering series of parleys and gestures. 
London dispatch carried a “flash” that 
The next day, 


dispatch 


Two days later a 
Smyrna had been surrendered to the Turks. 
September 10, Athens reported that the first Greek troops 
to reach Pirzeus from the front in mutinous 
demonstrating against King Constantine and cheering Eleu- 
On the same day news came from Geneva 


were mood, 
therios Venizelos. 
that M. Venizelos was leaving St. Moritz for Paris, where 
it was understood he was to discuss the Greek situation. 


THE EVE OF MIGHTY CHANGES 
major proportions in 
On Sep- 


It was clear that an upheaval of 
Asia Minor and southeast Europe was imminent. 
tember 11 French sentiment was reported from Paris as be- 
ing inclined to stand with Great Britain and Greece against 
restoring control of the Dardanelles to Turkey and as feel 
ing that the Turks should proceed moderately in their hour 
of victory, even though the Turkish victory over the Greeks 
was in itself welcomed in France, partly because of the pro 
Turkish feeling existent in certain quarters and partly be 


cause of anti-Greek feeling. 
On September 13 dispatches from Constantinople recorded 


notification to the Turks that they must not at 


and the 
notification 


Allied 
tack the neutral zones of Ismid and 
the further fact that the the 
Turks they had taken Balikesser, on the march to the Dar- 
No further advance, after receipt of the warning, 
Meantime Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, 


an 
Dardanelles, 
before reached 
danelles. 
was reported at the time. 
and Rumania were reported preparing to protect their in 
terests or to seize coveted positions, as the case might be; 
and on September 14 came the first of the terrible 
disaster at Smyrna, when fire and murder swept the town 


hews 


The Turks were unloosed in fury, according to these first 
items over the cables, because of the explosion of a hand 
Ke- 


grenade and the wounding of a Turkish officer, as the 


malist forces were entering the city. 
SMYRNA, A CHARRED SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 


Realization of the full of the 
reached the world in dispatches from Constantinople dated 
September 15. These stated that the city had com- 
pletely wrecked by a conflagration lasting two days; that 
only the Turkish quarter remained; that millions in prop- 
erty had been destroyed, and that thousands had been killed 
injured. Greeks blamed the terror directly on Turkish 
cruelty, going so far as to charge that the Turks had started 
the fire to compel evacuation of the city by Christians, and 
thus to free themselves of any problem of racial or religious 
minorities in Anatolia. The Turks blamed the terror upon 
rifle shot exchanges between their people and Greeks and 


horror Smyrna disaster 


been 


Christians. 

On the same day the leaders of the great nations of Ku 
rope set themselves to face the consequences of the Turkish 
victory, moving the more swiftly, perhaps, because of re- 
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ports that Soviet Russia might join the Turks in a general 
offensive. (The Soviet ambassador to Angora had sent a 
message of warm congratulation to Mustapha Kemal Pasha.) 
Lloyd-George hurried from his country-seat to London for 
a cabinet meeting, and his secretary, Sir Edward Grigg, ap- 
peared in Geneva, his appearance being followed by reports 
that Lloyd-George proposed placing the Asia Minor imbrog- 
lio in the hands of the League of Nations. Meantime at 
Washington State Department officials carefully studied 
every phase of the situation and also took prompt steps to 
aid in giving relief to the refugees from Smyrna and other 
sections of Asia Minor, instructing Rear-Admiral Bristol at 
Constantinople to help in preparing a comprehensive plan 
for relief. 


BRITISH PLANS FOR THE DARDANELLES 


On September 16, coincident with dispatches from Smyrna 
that the city was a mass of ruins, came dispatches from 
London that Great Britain was preparing to fight, if neces- 
sary, to maintain the freedom of the Dardanelles, and, ac- 
cording to an authoritative official statement, had asked the 
co-operation of Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Greece in an ef- 
fective defense of the neutral zone, and also had called upon 
the dominions for aid, if the worst came. At the same time 
it was reported that Great Britain was willing to yield Con- 
stantinople to Turkey. The position of the British, it was 
explained, was that the Allies some time before had decided 
to return Constantinople to Turkey, but they were deter- 
mined to maintain the freedom of the Straits. In the de- 
mand for the freedom of the Straits, it was stated that 
France stood with Great Britain. While the statesmen were 
parleying on these matters British forces in the Near East 
were ordered to take steps to defend the Dardanelles against 
the Turks, and the British fleet in the Mediterranean was 
ordered to stand by, and to prevent the passage of the Turks 
into Europe. 


COMPLICATIONS BETWEEN BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


The next day news from Paris had it that the French de- 
plored the steps taken by the British to defend the Straits, 
and that they believed Kemal would not take action causing 
the British to use the forces they had mobilized. Also, it 
was stated the French intimated that they had advised 
Kemal, with whom they have been friendly, not to attack. 
At the same time Constantinople reported that, in a confer- 
ence between Kemal and Sir Harry Lamb, the British High 
Commissioner, held in Smyrna, the Turkish leader was de- 
fiant, stating that Thrace must be returned to Turkey; and, 
while laying down the proposition that the Turks would not 
attack the neutral zone of the Dardanelles if the British 
recognized the Angora national compact, Kemal insisted that 
if the remainder of the Greek forces in Asia Minor retreated 
into the neutral zone, the Turks would follow them. 

Within 24 hours—that is, on September 17—Constantino- 
ple stated that Kemal was threatening the Straits and had 
70,000 men available for battle. He was described as in the 
pesition of a military dictator, unless the Allies were willing 
to fight, and as demanding that the Greeks immediately 
withdraw from the Chatalja region of European Turkey, 
about 25 miles northwest of Constantinople. Simultaneously, 
London reported that one of the Northcliffe journals had 
attacked the British Government’s policy, speaking of it as 
leading to a new war, with Mr. Lloyd-George sending Brit- 
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ish soldiers to fight shoulder to shoulder with the “dejected 
Greeks” and trying to drag in Rumania and Jugoslavia. 

On September 18, following prolonged conferences at 10 
Downing Street, Lord Curzon departed for France, to seek 
the active co-operation of Premier Poincare in protecting 
the neutrality of the Straits and in the handling of the sit- 
uation in general. The next day, before Curzon had met 
Poincare, Paris reported that the French Government had 
received a message from Kemal stating that, pending the 
sessions of the Peace Conference on the Near East, which 
seemed to be inevitable, he would refrain from attacking the 
neutral zone along the Straits and from attacking Constan- 
tinople, with the understanding that England, France, and 
Italy would assure him that the Turks would receive east- 
ern Thrace up to the Maritza River, including Adrianople 
and Constantinople. 


NEW WAR SCARES IN THE NEAR EAST AND PEACE 
MANEUVERS IN PARIS 


On September 20 the news from Constantinople was of 
the most alarming character. The Turks again were threat- 
ening, saying they would war on the British if the latter 
attempted to prevent them crossing the Straits to Thrace. 
The British military on the scene were making demonstra- 
tions, while it appeared that the French troops had been 
withdrawn and the Italian were to be. On the same day 
Lord Curzon, Premier Poincare, and Count Sforza, the Itzl- 
ian Ambassador to France, met in Paris, decided there 
should be no war in the Near East, and determined upon 
calling a peace conference for the settlement of the Turkish 
problem. Eight nations were to be invited, viz: Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Japan (at the insistence of Great Brit- 
ain), Turkey, Greece, Rumania, and Jugoslavia. Russia, 
the friend of Turkey, was barred. 

The next 24 hours brought stories from Constantinople 
that the Turks were drafting an ultimatum on the Allies, 
demanding the evacuation of Thrace within two days, and 
also stories from London that the British had rebuffed the 
French by flatly denying the French reports that the British 
force at Chanak, the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, 
would be withdrawn. 

On the following day, September 
reported threatening gestures against the Dardanelles by 
the Turks, while the Allied representatives in Paris contin- 
ued negotiations in an optimistic frame of mind, although 
there were differences, the British being unwilling to follow 
the French and the Italians in the view that Kemal should 
be given assurance forthwith that he could have Constanti- 
nople and could occupy Thrace at once. Lord Curzon was 
said to be talking of making Thrace an autonomous State 
under the League of Nations, or of asking a neutral nation 


on 


o” 


no 


Constantinople again 


to accept a mandate over it. 

On September 22 Mr. Lloyd-George received the 
paper men in London and outlined to them, as he had to 
Laborites opposing war, the situation in the Near East. He 
spoke gravely of the danger of an international prairie fire. 
The substance of his review was that the British policy was 
to establish the freedom of the Straits under the League of 
Nations. He seemed less concerned with the steps to be 
taken respecting Anatolia and Thrace. At the same time 
newspaper men covering the Allied Conference in Paris were 
told that it had been decided to give Turkey Anatolia and 
Thrace up to the Maritza River, with possession of Con- 
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stantinople, and to place the Straits under the charge of the 


League of Nations. 


TURKISH ARMY FRENZIED AND PEACE MOVES 
HASTENED 


The French diplomat, Franklin-Bouillon, was hurried to 
Smyrna, according to Paris dispatches of September 24, to 
lay before the Kemal Nationalistic Turkish forces (the Sul- 
tan’s Government seemed to be ignored) the Allied plan, the 
Allies being in great anxiety to come to an understanding 
because of reports that the Turkish army, inactive for some 
time after its triumph, was getting out of hand and demand- 
ing an attack on Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 
There were some reports that Kemal might not be able to 
restrain them. On September 25 a Turkish body of 3,000 
cavalrymen occupied Eren-Keui, 10 miles south of the Brit- 
ish position at Chanak, and the main Turkish force was 
only 15 miles away. General Harrington, the British com- 
mander, warned the Turks to keep out of the neutral zone. 


CONSTANTINE’S ABDICATION 


For a moment the scene shifted to Athens. London heard 
on the night of September 26 that King Constantine of 
Greece had abdicated in favor of the Crown Prince. That 
seemed probable, in view of the mutinous attitude of re- 
turning Greek soldiers, reported some time previously, and 
of the departure of Venizelos from St. Maritz for Paris, to 
discuss Greek politics. On the same night that London 
heard that Constantine had abdicated the Associated Press 
reported unequivocally from Athens that the Greek ministry 
had resigned, that martial law had been proclaimed, and 
that troops in Saloniki and the 4gean Islands had revolted, 
while troops in Thrace were demanding that the King join 
the army there. 

But even as the scene shifted to Athens, more trouble de- 
veloped around the Straits, for the Turks who had entered 
the neutral zone stayed there after protests from the British 
General Harrington, and the latter, on September 26, sent 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha an ultimatum, allowing 48 hours 
in which to withdraw, and the Turks were reported as being 
defiant. Meantime Soviet Russia was demanding a seat in 
the peace conference agreed upon by the Allied diplomats in 

But the Straits situation cleared when, on Septem- 
ber 27, the Kemalists notified the British that they would 
respect the neutrality of the Straits, pending an armistice 
conference, and General Harrington communicated with 
Kemal, urging a conference of the generals on both sides to 
adjust the difficulties. 

And the main scene still was in Athens on that day, for 
formal confirmation came in an Associated Press dispatch 
from that city of Constantine’s abdication, and of the plans 
for crowning Crown Prince George. There was disorder in 
the streets at Athens and agitation for a republic and for 
The revolutionary army declared that it would 


Paris. 


Venizelos. 
hame the ministry. 


NEW THREATS AROUND THE STRAITS 


On September 28 attention shifted abruptly from the po- 
litical situation in Athens, following the crowning of the 
new King, to Constantinople, because of reports that the 
Turks had overrun the whole of the neutral zone and were 
in contact with the British entrenchments. General Har- 
rington had called on Kemal for an immediate conference 
to make an end to various issues. In the meantime the 
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British moved to strengthen their military and naval posi- 
tion. The British superdreadnaughts Revenge and Revolu- 
tion arrived in the Dardanelles at that time. 

On September 29 the news continued bad, for Kemal re- 
plied to General Harrington's call for a conference in a note 
in which he demanded that the British follow the example 
of the French and Italians and retire from the Asiatic side 
of the Dardanelles; the cessation of British measures in 
Constantinople in dealing with the Turkish population; and 
an undertaking that no Greek vessel should pass the Darda- 
nelles. 

The situation was better the next day. Franklin-Bouillon, 
the French diplomat, had talked with Kemal and was on 
his way to confer with General Harrington, and the latter 
was still in communication with Kemal, looking to a con- 
ference of generals on the two sides in which a line could 
between the British and Turkish forces without 
However, the situation was 


be drawn 
prejudice to the neutral zone. 
such that the British Cabinet twice during the day, 
staying in session the second time until after midnight. 
The next day, October 1, Kemal ordered cessation of fur- 
ther movement of his troops in the neutral zone, to the 
great relief of the Allied nations, although his forces still 
remained close to the British. 


met 


KEMAL’S DEMANDS 


On October 2 it was announced in Constantinople that 
Franklin-Bouillon had secured Kemal’s promise to suspend 
military movements pending the armistice conference, then 
about to be held at Mudania, on these conditions: Formal 
guarantees concerning the evacuation of Thrace; establish- 
ment of Allied garrisons in the larger towns of Thrace; oc- 
cupation of Thrace by the Turkish national gendarmerie; 
transfer of the civil administration of Thrace to the Kemal 
ists; evacuation of Thrace within eight days by the Greek 
army, and occupation of the western line of the Maritza 
River by Allied troops. 
Allied representatives in 
but not acceptable.” 


These proposals were described by 


Constantinople as “discussable, 


THE AMERICAN POSITION 


On the same day the American position was made clear. 
Bishop James Cannon, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, had telegraphed Secretary Hughes from Paris, on 
September 30, that God would hold the American 
accountable for inaction while thousands were being mur- 
dered and deported by the in the Near East, 
where the Bishop had lately been making a first-hand in- 
Bishop Cannon had expressed the 


nation 
Kemalists 


vestigation of conditions. 
opinion that prompt action by the United States, supported 
if necessary by naval would have the 
Smyrna horrors, if it had not prevented them. Secretary 


force, minimized 
Hughes, replying on October 2, stated that the United States 
had done all it could in the exercise of its moral influence 
to stay the horrors, and had given its assistance in relieving 
the suffering. The American Government, Mr. Hughes said, 
also had given its full support to the Allied proposals to 
safeguard the freedom of the Straits, and to protect relig- 
ious and racial minorities. He advised Bishop Cannon that 
the American Government had no authority to go further, 
and that the Executive could not engage in armed i..terven- 
tion without the authority of Congress. 
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THE MUDANIA CONFERENCE 


October 3 the at 
The next day the Associated Press reported from 


On armistice conference Mudania was 
started. 
Constantinople that an agreement was probable on all points 
of the Kemal proposals, submitted through Franklin-Bouil- 
lon, except the one relating to the occupation of the western 
line of the Maritza River by Allied troops. The Allies wer 
stated to to turn Thrace to the Turks 
within 30 days, and an agreement had been reached to draw 
of between the British Turkish 
forces around that would separate them by more 
than the distance of a rifle shot. The following day it was 
stated that the conference had come to an abrupt halt, and 
Harrington other Allied had 


returned to Constantinople. The belief was that the ques- 


have agreed over 


demarcation and 


Chanak 


a line 


General and representatives 
tion of evacuation of Constantinople had been raised by the 
Turks, and the Allied representatives desired time for con- 
ference and advice. 

On October 6 it was stated that the Turks had presented 
an ultimatum that Thrace be yielded to them at once, re- 
jecting suggestions of the occupation of that State by Allied 
troops or the establishment of an Allied control commission. 
London reported on that night that the Cabinet was consid- 
Harrington's report of the ultimatum and 
Meantime Paris announced that Lord 


ering General 
conditions in general. 
Curzon had returned there to discuss the general situation 
with that the Italian 
Count Sforza, was expected to participate in the conference. 


Premier Poincare, and Ambassador, 


THE ALLIES’ PROPOSAL 


On October 7 it announced in London that Great 


Britain had accepted plans made in Paris by Lord Curzon 
under which the Turks would 
The Greeks were to evacuate the territory 


was 


and Premier Poincare, be 
given Thrace. 
with the understanding that the Allies would occupy it for 30 
days to guarantee the safety of the non-Turkish population. 
These to with 
that the Turks were to accept the other features of an agree- 
ment reached by the Allied representatives in Paris on Sep- 
tember just Franklin-Bouillon started for the 
Near East, especially those having to do with the freedom 
of the Straits. 

On October 8 it was stated that the 
was about to be reopened, with the Allied representatives 
presenting a solid front, and October 9 
Press dispatch from Mudania stated that the conference had 
adjourned to enable Ismet Pasha, the Turkish representa- 
tive, to lay the Allied proposals before the Angora Assembly, 
Ismet lacking authority to act upon them. The Turks, it 
was said, were less confident, feeling that they had failed 
to split the Allies. 

The next day, October 10, a protocol embodying the re- 
set forth above, was signed by 
all the powers represented at Mudania. The Angora Assem- 
bly had instructed Ismet to accept. This protocol was to 
have force until a peace treaty could be drawn. 


arrangements were be made the provision 


9° 


before 


Mudania conference 


on an Associated 


vised proposals of the Allies, 





THE DAUGHERTY LIQUOR RULING AS 
TO FOREIGN SHIPS 


y M. Daugherty on October 6 
handed down a ruling covering the effect of the Eighteenth 


Amendment and the Volstead Act on American ships and 


Attorney-General Harry 


October 


foreign ships operating within the three-mile limit of 
American territory that, in its latter aspect, probably will 
lead to interesting discussion of the every-day part of inter- 
national relationships. 

Mr. Daugherty held that 
liquor within the three-mile limit of 
whether as ship cargo or as stores and whether or not in 
seal. He was influenced largely by the decision in May of 
the Supreme Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Holmes, 
in the Walker and Anchor The effect of Mr. 
Daugherty’s ruling is that, legally at least, no foreign ship 
with liquor on board may enter any port of the United 
States, or any port of Porto Rico, the Philippines, the Virgin 
(The Canal Zone is not affected, under 


ship could bring 


territory, 


foreign 
American 


Line cases. 


Islands, or Hawaii. 
provisions of the Volstead Act.) 
of foreign shipping, assuming that the law will be enforced, 


The consequent dislocation 


is obvious. 


MR. HUGHES EXPECTS NO PROTEST 


Immediate protests were expected to be made to the State 
Department by other maritime nations. However, 
made in the first few days following the issuance of the 
opinion, and Secretary to 
none, although there were newspaper reports of angry mut- 
The understanding in British cir- 
test case would be brought 


nohe Was 


Hughes was understood expect 
terings in other nations. 
Washington was that a 
Federal Courts, probably by the Cunard 
In the event the latter 


cles in 
in the interests, 
and carried to the Supreme Court. 
court overruled the Attorney-General, 
from the British to the State Department 
sary. In the event the Attorney-General was sustained, it 
was reported that the British, while then recognizing the 


no representations 


would be neces- 


legal soundness of the American position, would urge upon 
the State Department that the ruling so drastically affected 
the conduct of foreign shipping as to be in violation of the 
comity of nations. 

The ruling was a complement to the one that liquor could 
not be transported or on American ships anywhere. 
Following the publication by Adolphus Busch, of the St. 
Louis brewing family, of the fact that liquor was being sold 
on boats owned by the Shipping Board, and that therefore 


sold 


the American Government was engaged in the liquor traffic 
while enforcing laws against its citizens being so engaged, 
the Attorney-General was asked for an opinion. Chairman 
Lasker, of the Shipping Board, who had upheld the sale of 
liquor on the board’s boats, under an opinion given him by 
the board’s counsel, Elmer Schlesinger, insisted that if liquor 
was to be ruled off American ships it should also be ruled 
off foreign ships, in so far as America could accomplish that. 
The Attorney-General having found that liquor should not 
be transported or sold on American ships anywhere, because 
American ships are constructively American territory, wher- 
ever they may be, the Administration doubtless was not dis- 
tressed when the ruling also was made against foreign ships 
having liquor within the three-mile limit. 


THE FOREIGN SHIP RULING 
The part of Mr. Daugherty’s opinion dealing with foreign 
ships follows: 


It is a long-established principle of municipal and inter- 
national law that a nation has the right to make and enforce 
laws covering its territorial waters as well as its land. In 
United States v. Diekelman, 92 U. S., 520, 525, Mr. Chief 
Justice Waite states: 
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‘The merchant vessels of one country visiting the ports 
of another for the purposes of trade subject themselves to 
the laws which govern the port. they visit, so long as they 
remain.” (See also Moore's International Law Digest. Vol. 
I], 275 et seq.) 

™ 1885 Mr. Bayard, Secretary 
French Minister as follows: 

“\ foreign merchant vessel going into the port of a foreign 
State subjects herself to the laws of that State and is bound 
to conform to its commercial as well as to its police and 
other regulations during the period of her stay there. ‘She 
is as much a subditus temporancous, remarks Sir R. Philli- 
more with reference to such a case, in The Queen rv. Keyn, 
» Ex. D., 82, ‘as the individual who visits the interior of the 
country for the purposes of pleasure or business.” (Moore's 
International Law Digest, Vol. IT, p. 308.) 

““t is part of the law of civilized nations that when a 
merchant vessel of one country enters the ports of another 
for the purposes of trade, it subjects itself to the law of the 
place to which it goes, unless by treaty or otherwise the 
two countries have come to some different understanding or 
agreement: for, as was said by Chief Justice Marshall in 
The Exchange, 7 Cranch, 116, 144, ‘it would be obviously 
inconvenient and dangerous to society, and would subject 
the laws to continual infraction, and the government to 
degradation, if such merchants did not owe tem- 
porary and local allegiance, and were not amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the country. (United States vr. Diekelman, 
92 U. S.. 520; 1 Phillimore’s Mit. Law, 3d ed., 483, See. 351: 
Twiss, Law of Nations in Time of Peace, 229. Sec. 159: 
Creasy’s Int. Law, 167, See. 176: Halleck’s Int. Law, Ist ed.. 
171.) And the English judges have uniformly recognized 
the rights of the courts of the country of which the port 
is part to punish crimes committed by one foreigner on 
another in a foreign merchant ship. (Regina vr. Cunning- 
ham. Bell C. C., 72; 8. C., 8 Cox C. C., 104: Regina v. 
Anderson, 11 Cox C. C., 198, 204; S. C.. L. R.. 1 C. C.. 161. 
165; Regina v. Keyn, 138 Cox C. C., 408, 486, 525: S. C.. 2 
Fx. Div., 68, 161, 218.) As the owner has volunturily taken 
his vessel for his own private purposes to a place within the 
dominion of a government other than his own, and from 
which he seeks protection during his stay, he owes that 
xoverrment such allegiance for the time being as is due for 
the protection to which he becomes entitled.” (Wildenhue’s 
Case, 120 U. S., 11, 12.) 

If, then, the bringing in of liquors by foreign vessels, as 
ship stores or otherwise, constitutes a transportation or pos- 
session contrary to the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
National Prohibition Act, it is clearly a violation of the law 
that no executive or administrative officer of the government 
has the power to permit. 

The Constitution prohibits transportation which has been 
defined as “the taking up persons or property at some point 
wnd putting them down at another.” (Gloucester Ferry 
Comprny v. Comm. of Pa., 114 U. S.. 196, 208.) That the 
Mmuocence of any intent to “put them down” or use them in 
the United States is not material in determining whether 
the transportation is a violation of the law is determined 
by the Walker and Anchor Line cases (supra), where the 
court decided that intoxicating liquor stored on one British 
ship could not lawfully be removed to another British ship 
in the New York harbor, although it was admittedly destined 
for beverage uses outside the United States. 

Furthermore, the National Prohibition Act prohibits pos- 
Session as well as transportation of intoxicants for beverage 
purposes, irrespective of where they are to be put to such 
beverage use. Under the reasoning of the court in the 
Walker and Anchor Line cases (supra), it is no argument 
for the legality of foreign ships possessing and transporting 
intoxicating liquors in and across our waters that they do 
not intend to use the liquors until after leaving the juris- 
diction of the United States, for the court said in that con- 
nection: 

“The Eighteenth Amendment meant a great revolution in 
the policy of this country, and presumably and obviously 
meant to upset a good many things on as well as off the 
statute book. It did not confine itself in any meticulous 
8 Aehge use of intoxicants in this country. It is 
eh , 1at those whose wishes and opinions were em- 

n the amendment meant to stop the whole busi- 


of State. wrote to the 
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ness. They did not want intoxicating liquor in the United 
States and reasonably may have thought that if they let 
it in some of it was likely to stay. When, therefore, the 
amendment forbids not only importation into and exporta 
tion from the United States, but transportation within it, 
the natural meaning of the words expresses an altogether 
probable intent. The Prohibition Act only fortifies in this 
respect the interpretation of the amendment itself. The 
manufacture, possession, sale and transportation of spirits 
and wine for other than beverage purposes are provided for 
in the act, but there is no provision for transshipment or 
carriage across the country from without. When Congress 
was ready to permit such a transit for special reasons, in 
the Canal Zone, it permitted it in express words. Title TIT, 
See. 20; 41 Stat., 322.” 

Are we, then, te argue that such inflexible provisions of 
law, declared by our Supreme Court the constitutional 
policy of our country, shall apply to our own citizens, but 
be abandoned when we deal with ships of a foreign nation’ 
To do so would be a grievous surrender of our sovereignty. 
And it is outside the province of an executive or administra 
tive officer of the government to read into the law and the 
Constitution an exception not specifically contained therein. 
Particularly should it be avoided when the results of grant 
ing the privilege to foreign ships would be to produce mani 
fectly unfair conditions of competition for our own citizens 
and shipping interests. Chief Justice Marshall puts the 
situation clearly in The Ewchange, 7 Cranch, 1385, 145: 

“The jurisdiction of the nation, within its own territory, 
is necessarily exclusive and absolute; it is susceptible of no 
limitation not imposed by itself.” “When private 
individuals of one nation spread themselves through another, 
as business or caprice may direct, mingling indiscriminately 
with the inhabitants of that other, or when merchant vessels 
enter for the purposes of trade, it would be obviously in 
convenient and dangerous to society, and would subject the 
laws to continual infraction, and the government to degrada 
tion, if such individuals or merchants did not owe temporary 
and local allegiance, and were not amenable to the jurisdic 
tion of the country. Nor can the foreign sovereign have any 
motive for wishing such exemption. His subjects thus pass 
ing into foreign countries are not employed by him, nor are 
they engaged in national pursuits. Consequently, there are 
powerful motives for not exempting persons of this descrip- 
tion from the jurisdiction of the country in which they are 
found, and no one motive for requiring it. The implied 
license, therefore, under which they enter can never be con 
strued to grant such exemption.” 

Again in the Hagle, 8 Wallace, 15, 22, 
holds that: 

“All vessels entering into, or departing from, a domestic 
or foreign port are bound to obey the laws and well-known 
usages of the port, and are subject to seizure and penalties 
for disobedience; and when submitting to them they are en 
titled to all the protection which they afford.” 

The court carefully considered this whole question in the 
Walker and Anchor Line cases and went so far as to hold 
that the Eighteenth Amendment and the National Prohibi- 
tion Act repealed a prior existing treaty with Great Britain. 

Prior to the sweeping and comprehensive construction 
placed upon the prohibition law in those cases, it might pos- 
sibly have been arguable whether liquors forming a part 
of the ship stores on vessels within territorial waters might 
be regarded as an implied exception to the National [ro- 
hibition Act. Whatever doubts that may have previously 
existed have been swept away by the language of the major- 
ity opinion in those cases. It is true that this decision was 
rendered by a divided court, but the dissenting opinion 
clearly sets forth the arguments that must have been care- 
fully weighed before the majority opinion was rendered. It 
included a consideration of such arguments as “this country 
does not undertake to regulate the habits of people else- 
where” and “it has no interest in meddling with transporta- 
tion across its territory if leakage in transit is prevented.” 
But the very vigor of the dissenting opinion, in which three 
judges joined, simply emphasized the sweeping character of 
the majority opinion, by which I feel I am bound in deciding 
this question. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the National Prohibition Act prohibit as unlawful 


as 


the Supreme Court 
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the possession and transportation of beverage liquors on 
board foreign vessels while in our territorial waters, whether 
such liquors are sealed or open. 

By way of summary, therefore, I am of the opinion that, 
under the rules of fair intendment, American ships, wherever 
they may be, are included in the terms of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, “territory subject to the jurisdiction” of the 
United States, so that manufacture, transportation, or sale 
of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes is prohibited 
thereon. To construe otherwise would, in my opinion, vio- 


late the unmistakable intent in the adoption, such intent 
clearly adduced from the study of the circumstances out of 
Supreme Court in the 


which it grew, and voiced by the 
Walker and Anchor Line cases. 

This interpretation is further supported by the many 
authorities that have held ships to be “constructive terri- 
tory” of the country whose flag they fly. Such decisions un- 
doubtedly extend the protection as well as the inhibitions 
of the country’s laws. 

The National Prohibition Act is an act of general jurisdic- 
tion, in force wherever the Eighteenth Amendment applies, 
and the courts of the United States have jurisdiction to 
punish its violations on the high seas. 

I am forced to the opinion, under the ruling of the Walker 
and Anchor Line decisions (supra), that foreign ships carry- 
ing intoxicating beverage liquors, as ship stores or other- 
wise, within the three-mile limit of our shores, are violating 
the provisions of the National Prohibition Act, prohibiting 
possession or transportation of intoxicating liquors for bev- 
erage purposes. The Supreme Court therein has held that 
it is not material that the liquors may not be intended for 
beverage uses within the United States, because the court 
emphasized that the Eighteenth Amendment marks a revolu- 
tion in our former national policy toward intoxicating liquor, 
and does not confine its prohibition in any meticulous way 
within the United States, but, on the contrary, its intent was 
as far as possible to “stop the whole business.” 

Respectfully, , 
Harry M. DAUGHERTY, 
Attorney-General. 


Honorable Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 





M. P. M. MATTHEEF AND MR. GORDON 
GORDON-SMITH CLASH 


In the April issue of the ApvocaTEe oF Peace Mr. Gordon 
Gordon-Smith contributed an article on “Balkan Problems 
and Their Solution.” To that article serious exception was 
taken on behalf of Bulgaria by M. P. M. Mattheef. The 
Editor of the ApvocaTEe submitted M. Mattheef’s criticism to 
Mr. Gordon-Smith, and now prints both M. Mattheef’s criti- 
cism and Mr. Gordon-Smith’s reply. 

Below is M. Mattheef’s criticism : 


To THE EpitTor OF THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

Sir: A good cause has no need of violence to defend it; a 
strong man or a man raised to strength loses by kicking his 
adversary on the ground. Such action proves his weakness; 
it prejudices his claim for justice. 

Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith, in his article published in your 
number for April last, plays the part of spokesman for 
Serbia against Bulgaria. Bulgaria is a country humiliated, 
torn to pieces, disarmed, weighted with financial burdens, 
scarcely independent, as no other country of the lately en- 
gaged in war. Serbia, on the other hand, has suddenly 
acquired power and extent, three times and more than she 
had dreamed of before the war. -Bulgaria is on the ground. 
Serbia on the apex of her success. Whence, then, and how 
are to be explained the violent attack upon Bulgaria; 
whence the unmeasured, unscrupulous statements of Mr. 
Gordon Gordon-Smith in the above-mentioned article on the 
relations between Bulgaria and Serbia? Mr. Gordon Gordon- 
Smith claims everything good for Serbia and charges Bul- 
garia with every evil. He cannot, however, deny that the 
Bulgarian State is older than the Serbian; that it was 
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from Bulgaria that the Serbians received their writing, 
their literature; that quite recently it was the crushing de- 
feats the Bulgarians inflicted upon the common enemy, the 
Turks, that gave the Serbians the possibility of extracting 
themselves from the slough of despond into which they had 
hopelessly fallen. 

Is there not something wrong with Serbia to require such 
an unseemly virulent defense? Such a violent, flagrantly 
prejudiced attack upon one nation in defense of another 
cannot contribute to an understanding and peace, and I am 
somewhat surprised that it should have found space in the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith is an old hand at this game; he 
has specialized at it; I have met him before in the press; 
but he takes no account of corrections, and, unable to refute 
facts and history, repeats himself from time to time, callous 
of what the few well-informed on the subject have to say. 
A blindly prejudiced and the most chauvinistic Serbian could 
not beat him at this his special work. 

But to the subject. Every one of the statements. asser- 
tions, and insinuations of Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith are 
unfounded. I do not exaggerate. History and facts are 
common to all who desire knowledge; these are against 
Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith. 

I will take up the most flagrant statement of Mr. Gordon 
Gordon-Smith and will say what I have to say in a more or 
less negative form. Bulgaria was never under the protec- 
tion of the Central Powers. Russian influence, naturally, 
was always predominant up to the time when Bulgaria 
joined in the last war. This influence was at times desired, 
at times imposed: but it was there. 

The people of Macedonia, whom he calls Slavs, have for 
over a thousand years been Bulgarians and are openly such 
today. He admits that the Serbian schoolmaster is to con- 
vert them into Serbians. 

Bulgaria is open to a plebiscite: not so is Serbia. The 
great Byzantine Emperor, Basil II, in 1014, defeated the 
sulgarian King Samuel, who had his capital in Ochrid. the 
most western town in Macedonia ; took some 15,000 prisoners 
of war and had their eyes gouged out, leaving one eye to 
every hundred, and sent them back to their great and brave 
king. This broke the heart of King Samuel and he died two 
days after from grief. History has rewarded the prowess 
of Basil II by according to him the distinguished name of 
“The Bulgarian killer’ (Bulgarochton). 

On the coalition of Bulgaria’s allies defeating Bulgaria, 
in the Second Balkan War, in 1913, followed by wholesale 
murder and atrocities committed in Macedonia by the Greek 
army (see report of “Jnternational Commission to Enquire 
into the Causes and Conduct of the Balkan Wars,” instituted 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace Fund), 
King Constantine, to emulate Basil II, had a medal struck 
in commemoration of his prowess, with the portrait of 
Basil II on one side and his own on the other, with the 
inscription of “Bulgarochton” added to his name. As the 
Macedonians were Bulgarians in 1014, such they were in 
1913: such they are today. 

Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith wishes to hammer treachery 
into the Bulgarians because of the incident on the 29th of 
June, 1913, when Bulgaria, without notice, delivered a 
partial attack upon the Serbians. 

A treaty had been signed on the 29th of February, 1912, 
between Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro. On 
the strength of this treaty the allies went into the war 
against the common enemy, Turkey. It is common knowl- 
edge that the Bulgarian army bore the brunt of this war 
and obliged the enemy to sue for peace. Serbia had failed 
to execute the clauses of the treaty as regards the partition 
of conquered territory, and while the whole of the Bulgarian 
forces were exhausting themselves on the Techataldja and 
Boulair lines against the common enemy, those of the 
Serbians were reposing in camps and towns or raising fortifi- 
cations against Bulgaria and in territory which, according 
to the treaty, was Bulgarian, and the Serbian Government 
concluded with Greece an offensive and defensive treaty 
against Bulgaria with the sole object of depriving Bulgaria 
of the fruits of her splendid victories, recognized to her by 
the treaty. This treaty between Bulgaria’s allies, Serbia 
and Greece, was concluded on the 5th of May, 1913. Be- 
sides, a manifesto had been issued by the King of Serbia, 
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declaring war upon Bulgaria, when the incident upon which 
Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith bases his accusation of treachery 
against Bulgaria occurred on the 29th of June. Was the 
first shot fired in Lexington responsible for the war which 
ensued with the mother. country? 

The Dobrudja country was never Rumanian. The north- 
ern part of this province was arbitrarily imposed upon 
Rumania in exchange for Rumanian Bessarabia by the 
Berlin Treaty. Were a plebiscite to be taken today in the 
Dobrudja, it would give no right of footing to Rumania in 
that province. 

It is barefaced nonsense to try to pass off the Bulgarians 
as of the Turanian race. They are as good Slav as the 
Russians. Their name is certainly Turconian, but the 
Turanian invader south of the Danube in 679 and the 
organizer of the Slav tribes into a State were early absorbed 
into the Slav element, in the same manner as were the 
Scandinavian Verangeans, who invaded what is today 
Russia and there organized the Slav tribes into a State and 
gave them their name, “Rooss” (the fair-complexioned). 
No one in his right mind denies that the Slav language was 
first written in the Bulgarian language of the time, the 
beginning of the second half of the seventh century. This 
same Bulgarian language was adopted in Serbia and 
Russia and is to the present day the church language of all 
the orthodox Slavs and is known as the old Bulgarian or 
Slav. One may as well call the French German, because the 
Frank invaders were of the German race. 

Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith has yet to learn that the 
regeneration of the Bulgarian nation was started in Mace- 
donia by Bulgarians of and in Macedonia. 

The Bulgarians have never had ambition to dominate 
over what is not Bulgarian. The Serbians and Greeks have 
undoubtedly succeeded in obtaining the rule over peoples 
stranger to themselves, thanks ‘to the fortunes of war and 
the capricious and selfish policies of some great powers. 
The ethnical rights of the Bulgarian people were formally 
recognized in 1870 by the Turkish Government, with the 
Sultan’s firman (decree), instituting the Bulgarian Exarhate 
Church. These rights included Nish, Uskup, and Ochrida. 
In 1876 the Constantinople Conference of the Great Powers 
was called to determine these rights and secure the Bul- 
garian people against future massacre. The western fron- 
tier fixed by the protocols of this conference and the special 
maps attached to them fully confirm the above western line 
of the Bulgarian ethnical rights. The San Stefano Treaty 
in 1876 again recognized these rights, rather extending 
them. Bulgarians have not sinned in the aspiration or am- 
bition on this point. The sinners, the oppressors, are the 
Serbians. 

The Serbians have closed, in Macedonia, the Bulgarian 
schools and churches; they have forbidden the Bulgarian 
language, where possible, in Macedonia ; the country is ruled 
by arbitrary police laws, and the Serbian form of names has 
been forced upon these unhappy Bulgarians. The Serbian 
Government has permitted a few Turks of Macedonia to be 
elected to the Secouptchina (the National Assembly). The 
vast majority of the population of this province Mr. Gordon 
Gordon-Smith calls Slavs have been excluded from this 
fundamental right of a citizen because they are Bulgarians. 
They have so far refused to apply there the clauses of the 
recent peace treaties guaranteeing the rights of the minori- 
ties. A plebiscite taken would best decide this controversial 
question, but the Serbians or their spokesmen cannot even 
think of it. 

Gordon Gordon-Smith is beside himself when he qualifies 
the Bulgarians as ruthless, treacherous, cruel, and. ambitious 
to a degree. A writer, an Englishman, unfriendly to Bul- 
garia, E. Ashmead Bartlett, in his book “With the Turks in 
Thrace,” says (pages 180-181) : 

“The Bulgarian artillery played a matchless réle in the 
action (Loule Bourgas, October 29-30, 1912). It overwhelmed 
the Turkish defense and crushed every offensive movement 
by the rapidity and deadly accuracy of its fire. The heroic 
courage of the Bulgarians excited the admiration of their 
opponents. A new military power has arisen in eastern 
Europe which even the great powers will not be able to dis- 
regard or coerce.” 

I have not met with an Englishman or Frenchman who 
does not speak in high terms of the correctness with which 
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the Bulgarians conducted themselves in the late war. Mr 
Gordon Gordon-Smith is a big exception and will remain 
such. Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith has subscribed fully to the 
saying, “Every stick is good to beat a dog with,” but he has 
to discover that his collection of sticks is rotten and unfit 
for his purpose. 

Regarding the actual relations between Bulgaria and 
Serbia and those which should be inaugurated, the language 
of Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith is simply a page out of the 
book of the most unreasonable, incorrigible, and most 
chauvinistic Serbian and in disregard of the Bulgarian side 
or view. He unblushingly claims the right for Serbia to 
dictate. Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith is perfectly well aware 
of the fact that there was no war between the United 
States and Bulgaria and not even the breaking off of <diplo- 
matic relations. His positive assertion to the contrary has 
one object—to prejudice his readers against Bulgaria. In 
fact, every word he has written has that object in view; no 
business with right or wrong. 

He says: “Bulgaria is out of court; she can now claim 
nothing as a right. Such has been the rule ever since 
Brennus threw his sword into the scale and enunciated the 
doctrine of vae victis.” 

On the basis of this principle, Bulgaria has failed, so far, 
to obtain even what the treaties have granted in her favor, 
and, according to Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith, is bound to 
fail and must fail. Such a desire or opinion can be endorsed 
only by men of the mentality of Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith ; 
such only can approve the ruthlessness, treachery, cruelty, 
and ambition with which he treats highly controversial 
questions between two nations which have fought and bled 
with the great problems still outstanding—how is peace to 
be brought about between them. 

In America, as generally elsewhere, people are badly in 
formed as to the reasons which drove Bulgaria into the 
last war on the side of the Central Powers. For this choice 
of Bulgaria the Bucharest Treaty is wholly responsible. It 
will be remembered that the coalesced former allies of Bul- 
garia, by this treaty, frustrated her of the fruits of her 
great victories, without which the Balkan allies would un- 
doubtedly have failed in the war against Turkey, and 
aggrandized themselves beyond dreams at Bulgaria’s ex 
pense. When to this is added the failure of the Entente 
Powers, in the negotiations with Bulgaria, to secure her 
national rights, the rights secured to her by the interallied 
treaty of 1912, it should become plain to all why Bulgaria 
hesitated and finally decided for the Central Powers. Un 
doubtedly Bulgaria took this course under the belief that 
it would be the easiest road to the successful liberation of 
her nationals, as the Bucharest Treaty so unjustly sub- 
jected them to Greeks and Serbians. Bulgaria refused to 
recognize the amputation performed upon her in Bucharest 
in 1912 as one she had willingly submitted to. 

Incompetency, ignorance, deceit, and flagrant injustice 
have played their part in bringing about the present unsatis- 
factory condition of things in the Balkan countries, and 
Bulgaria is the country which has suffered and is suffering 
most unjustly. All the clauses of the Treaty of Neuilly 
against Bulgaria have been severely executed or on the point 
of execution; those in her favor are in abeyance, because 
the selfish interests of the countries, Bulgaria’s neighbors, 
so demand it. The conquered have to submit to the clauses 
of the treaty; not so the conquerors. Were a fair trial to be 
given to Bulgaria, it will be clearly established that she 
has been more sinned against than she has sinned. Mr. 
Gordon Gordon-Smith’s client has obtained satisfaction be- 
yond dreams. Does not his unnecessary, unprovoked, violent 
attack upon Bulgaria, attributing to her every possible evil 
and wrong, give him away in the eyes of all fair minded 
men? 

P. M. MATTHEEF. 


The reply from Mr. Gordon-Smith follows: 


To THE EpitroR OF THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

Sir: 1 beg to thank you for your conrtesy in giving me an 
opportunity of seeing the response of M. Mattheef to my 
article, “Balkan Problems and Their Solution,” published in 
the April number of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE. 

M. Mattheef is wrong on one point. He evidently im- 
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agines that I have a rooted prejudice and dislike to Bulgaria 
and everything Bulgarian. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. I would be the first to admit the many virtues 
and admirable qualities of the Bulgarian nation, if it frankly 
and honestly confessed its sins against liberty and civiliza- 
tion in 1913 and 1915, committed by its government in its 
hame. These were its treachery against its Balkan allies 
in 1913 and its betrayal of the Entente in 1915, two acts 6f 
treachery which, I maintain, have been proved up to the 
hilt and regarding which I propose to submit to you, at an 
early date, documentary evidence, which I think even the 
Bulgarians themselves will hardly be able to deny. 

What I reproach the Bulgarians for is that, instead of 
frankly admitting the wrongs they did on these occasions, 
they content themselves with a mere “blanket denial” of any 
guilt and refuse to admit that they have by their conduct 
incurred the censure of all honest men. Instead of making 
this admission, they adopt an attitude of injured innocence 
and pass over their crimes against right and justice as 
negligible matters. 

Thus, in his letter, M. Mattheef refers to their act of 
treason in 1915 as an “incident’ ’and speaks of a “partial 
attack” on Bulgaria’s allies. M. Mattheef in his reply 
assumes, more or less, an attitude of personal hostility. I 
shall not follow him in this direction. There is an old 
adage, well known to lawyers, “When you have a bad case, 
abuse the opposite attorney.” But, as I consider the case 
of Serbia is absolutely a good one, I intend to remain 
courteous throughout. 

That I have no rooted hatred of or prejudice against Bul- 
garia is, I think, proved by the fact that in the article to 
which M. Mattheef has taken exception I state that my con- 
viction is that the ultimate solution of the Balkan problem 
is the union, in a single State, of Bulgaria and Jugoslavia. 
This does not mean, however, that this union will be auto- 
matic. Bulgaria must first show sincere regret for her past 
faults and must first cease to claim arrogantly, as a right, a 
treatment to which she forfeited all claim the day she be- 
trayed, in 1915, the cause of right and justice. 

GORDON GORDON-SMITH. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


“NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL.” These the 
words at the head of the program of the eleventh Peace 


are 


Congress, which took place from October 2 to 4, in the 
Leipzig, Germany. The 


Auguste-Schmidt-Haus at 
Congress occupied itself in its political part with the 
limitation of state sovereignty as well as with the re- 
fusal of military service and the general strike as a 
means of war prevention. In its economic part, the dis- 
cussion related to financial questions and questions of 
production. The cultural section dealt with questions 
of education as well as with problems of religion and 
general ethics. Men like Prof. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Dr. Hilferding, René Schickele, and various foreign 
pacifists delivered papers. In connection with the Con- 
gress the meeting of the German Peace Society was held. 
All meetings were public. 


Reports FROM Mexico City early in October told of 
much attention being paid by the Mexican press to 
activities and rumored activities of rebels against the 
Obregon Government. Apparently, the military forces 
of President Obregon are moving vigorously to suppress 
all outbreaks. The rebel General Francisco Murguia’s 
forces were said to have been scattered, in fighting which 
is said to have cost the lives of some of his lieutenants 
and the capture and prospective death by court-martial 
of others. Despite these and numerous preceding re- 


ports of uprisings and imminent insurrections of large 
scale, President Obregon seems to maintain his power, 
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and intimations are given in Washington from time to 
time that before long the differences between his govern- 
ment and the Harding Administration will be adjusted 
and recognition will be granted him. 


PRESIDENT HARDING APPOINTED, in September, Ed- 
win B. Parker, of Texas and New York, to be the Amer- 
ican member of the American-German Mixed Claims 
Commission. Previously, the President had named 
Associate Justice William R. Day, of the United States 
Supreme Court, as the umpire, in accordance with an 
agreement with Germany that the umpire should be an 
American. Justice Day’s resignation from the Supreme 
Court is generally expected, but has not been tendered. 
Mr. Parker, a noted lawyer in Texas for many years, 
was one of the “dollar a year” men in Washington dur- 
ing the war. He helped organize and became a member 
of the War Industries Board, having charge of priorities. 
After the armistice he was a member of the United 
States Liquidation Board. He is now practicing law in 
New York. It is estimated that the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission will pass on claims approximating a. billion 
dollars. 


Epwin L. Jamzs, in September, cabled the New York 
Times from Geneva that England and France had ac- 
cepted Lord Robert Cecil’s plan for what is called “in- 
ternational company assurance against war.” It is a 
plan for continental peace pacts. Theoretically, the 
plan would provide an European pact, a South African 
peace pact, and an Asiatic peace pact, but, of course, the 
real interest in the plan revolves around the suggestion 
of an European pact. Mr. James briefly explained the 
underlying ideas of the European scheme as follows: 

The system on its face is a modification of Article X of 
the League Covenant, but in reality it would mean giving 
specific guarantees instead of the generalities of Article X. 
The nations would pledge definitely to take 
action against any aggressor and make it impossible for him 
to obtain a victory. In the Disarmament Committee today 
it was made plain that the plan is to invite Germany and 
Kussia to become parties to the agreement. 

Up to today the Scandinavian countries, generally the 
leaders in disarmament moves, had opposed the Cecil plan 
on the ground that it might force them to increase their 
To meet that, it was announced today 


themselves 


military strength. 
that the peace compact would be open to every one, but only 
those who wished need join it. 

As it now shapes up, it is planned that England, France, 
and Italy shall enter into a mutual protective agreement 
which shall be forthwith joined by Spain. Germany will 
then be asked to subscribe to the non-aggressive guarantee 
arrangement, after which other European nations, especially 
those of Central Europe, will be brought in. Then the Mos- 
cow Government will be given an opportunity to join. It 
was no surprise that the English favored such a plan, but 
French adherence today caused great satisfaction. 


THE MOST INTENSE POLITICS in the world at this time 
is in Great Britain. The Near East upheaval has cre- 
ated another situation in which Mr. Lloyd-George must 
fight for his life. He is beset on the one hand by the 
aggressive Labor Party, which apparently is spoiling 
for a pitched battle and doubtless has the sympathy of 
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a considerable element of the old Liberal forces. On the 
other hand, the Tory antagonism to him is again keenly 
manifest, and it appears that Austen Chamberlain, the 
titular leader of the Tories and Lloyd-George’s leader 
in Commons, who is fighting with his chief for continu- 
ance of a coalition government, is having his hands full 
in keeping his party people in control. The next two 
months may show whether the “Welsh Wizard,” as the 
newspapers call Lloyd-George, has been caught by the 
accumulated enemies of a tumultuous administration, 
and, perhaps, whether the incredible strain under which 
he has labored for eight years has sapped his resource- 
fulness. 

THE TENTATIVE AGREEMENT upon a new economic 
conference in Europe, to be held in Brussels beginning 
December 1, has started another wave of discussion of 
possibilities of far-reaching settlements. Included in 
the discussion is revival of the speculation as to a gen- 
eral economic and land disarmament conference, to be 
sponsored by the United States. Dispatches from Lon- 
don early in October stated that rumors were current 
that Ambassador Harvey and Lord Curzon had consid- 
ered such a conference at a luncheon. Another dispatch 
from Tokio carried an intimation of the same tenor. 
American officials, while disclaiming knowledge of these 
particular reports, did not absolutely shut the door upon 
the possibility that at some time the United States 
might make such a move. However, it appears that Eu- 


rope is not expecting a move of that character at any 


early date. 

Premier Poincare is reported as feeling that there 
must be another European conference on debts and rep- 
arations before the United States can be turned to. or 
before it can make a move. He is said to be disposed to 
offer, in the December conference in Brussels, to reduce 
the German indemnity to a figure between 40,000,000,- 
000 and 50,000,000,000 gold marks, if the British will 
cancel the debt owed them by the French. It is also 
said that the outcome of the visit to the United States 
of the British debt delegation, headed by Sir Robert 
Horne, may have an important bearing on the Brussels 
conference and the prospective French proposals. The 
British know their debt to the United States will not be 
canceled or reduced; but they are reported as thinking 
that if it can be consolidated and refunded in a satis- 
factory way, they may be able to give more friendly con- 
sideration to M. Poincare’s reported plan than might 
have been expected some time ago, when the Earl of 
Balfour laid down the proposition that the British would 
cancel all debts due them if the United States canceled 
the debt owed it by the British. 


Moscow REPORTS THAT in the November session of 
the Communist Congress Nikolai Lenine will shift the 
center of power and favor in the Soviet régime from the 
industrial workers to the peasant farmers; in other 
words, the peasants will come first instead of second, as 
in the beginnings of the “great experiment.” The Vew 
York World has received an explanation of the plan, 
from which the following is taken: 

It will make of Russia a “peasants and workers’ repub- 
lic’ instead of the present “workers and peasants’ republic.” 
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What Lenine is seeking to do, according to information 
received, is to grant more and more concessions to the peas 
ants, so as to insure their support, and then slowly to build 
the 
is intended 


This is a complete reversal of idea on 
which the revolution was founded. It 
the chief support of the Communist 


ants, who are essentially petty bourgeois and private land 


up industry. 
to draw 
from the 


régime peas 


holders. Lenine believes that, with the peasants satistied, 
the position of Russia will become impregnable and is pro 
ceeding vigorously on this basis. 

The proletariat and the industrial population of the cities, 
which the fought its battles, and 


wrote its songs, is going to be set aside. 


brought on revolution, 


Externally, the change is of extreme significance—-Lenin- 
ism is going to take the place of Socialism or Communism 
in all other countries. Instead of orthodox Marxism, Russia 
is going to be held up as a practical example for the radicals 


of other countries to study. 


THE LAST TEN DAYS SAW a considerable seare in this 
country and England over the possibility that France 
would not ratify the Naval Treaty drawn in the Wash- 
ington Conference. Mr. Hector Bywater cabled the 
Baltimore Sun that the committee of the French Parlia- 
ment having the treaty before it was hostile, and that 
the larger part of the French press was antagonistic. 
About the same time State Department officials, while 
denying that they had an official notice of danger to the 
treaty in France, were obviously not so serenely contfi- 
dent as they had been that France would ratify. The 
tension between France and Great Britain generally was 
blamed for the situation. 

Concern over the possible outcome of it reached the 
point at which thought was given to means of salvaging 
the treaty if France refused to ratify. Technically, her 
refusal would have defeated the treaty, for its existence 
is dependent upon the assent of all five powers. There 
were suggestions that the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan, which have ratified, might make between 
themselves a treaty carrying out the provisions directly 
affecting them. Later news from Europe, however, has 
indicated that the French opponents of the treaty will 
not carry the day. Premier Poincare is stated to be de- 
termined to go before Parliament with a plea for ratifi- 
cation, and the best political judgment seems to be that 
such a plea from him will bring ratification. His 
political prestige is said to have been enhanced in late 
months. 


Or THE UNITED STATES NAVAL VESSELS mentioned 
in the Treaty for the Limitation of Armaments to be 
scrapped, two, the Maine and Missouri, both launched 
in 1899, have been sold and are being destroyed; five 
others, the Virginia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Georgia, 
and Nebraska, are being stripped of usable material 
prior to advertising the hulks for sale and subsequent 
scrapping. The vessels thus far designated for scrap- 
ping are obsolete. 

Progress in the construction of new ships required to 
he scrapped by the terms of the treaty has been stopped, 
but no steps have been taken which will interfere with 
their completion, should that be determined upon: 
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Vessels to be Scrapped 


Where to be Present status of. Age completed. 
scrapped. 
Sold to Hitner 

& Sons, Phila 


delphia 


Name of vessel. 


Now being June 1, 1901 
scrapped at 


Phila. 


Maine.. 


Missouri Aug. 350, 1901 


Vessels to be Stripped, Ready for Scrapping, but not Scrapped 
unless so Determined by the Department Later 
on or upon the Treaty Going into Effect 


To be sold at Feb. 15, 1904 


Boston navy 


Being prepared 
for sale. 


Virginia 


New Jersey Feb. 15, 1904 


Rhode Island. .To be sold, 


Mare Island. Feb. 15, 1904 
Feb. 18, 1904 


Mar. 7, 1904 


Georgia 
Nebraska 
During the year ending June 30, 1922, 125 naval ves- 
Since the first of July, 1922, 28 addi- 
There are now on sale, or 


sels were sold. 
tional vessels have been sold. 
in preparation for sale, 58 additional naval vessels. 

Except for the battleships listed above, the vessels sold 
have been disposed of because they were no longer of any 
naval use. The vessels were mostly small craft, such as 
submarine chasers, patrol craft, or auxiliary 
such as old colliers. In addition to these, the old battle- 
ship Wisconsin has been sold and the old ships Ohio and 
Kentucky are being prepared for sale. 


vessels, 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE PEACEMAKERS. By Fred B. Smith. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 239 p. $1. 

Do the peoples of the leading nations of the earth really 
desire peace? This is one of the important questions for 
which the author sought an answer in his recent tour of the 
world. His findings in various countries may be briefly 
summarized. 

In Japan the peace sentiment is real and strong, but the 
national thought there has its cross-currents. Many of the 
Japanese people “are thinking that there is no permanent 
reason why the brown and yellow races are to be forever 
subservient to the domineering attitude of the white man.” 

China, of course, is the most tremendous fact of the Far 
East. Vast in area and population, still largely inaccessible ; 
vast in undeveloped resources and wealth, and yet vast in 
poverty ; vast in internal troubles, and yet vast in courage 
China may easily be rescued from the menace of militarism. 
Her people are not “by temperament, tradition, or training 
a soldier-like type,” and if given opportunity they will make 
a real contribution to the peace of the world. 

India, of all the countries visited, seemed most restless. 
Her people are naturally peaceful and docile; and yet one 
of the chief men of India said to the author, “You are now 
in the land of the lovers of peace, but in the land of the 
next great war.” 

After traveling through Europe for two months, Mr. 
Smith describes the condition as being a kind of “nervous 
prostration.” If we are to extend any vital help, he be- 
lieves, we must, “in the first place, remove the fear of war’; 
“in the second place, persuade Europe to accept the program 
of co-operation instead of closed borders and isolation.” 

Great Britain the author calls “the land of unfailing 
courage,” where it is felt that things are headed in the 
right direction. The British Government, he thinks, will 
always be very closely related to the peace of the world. 

As for America’s place in the destiny of nations, he be- 
lieves that our supreme challenge is to accept “the doctrine 
of world co-operation instead of international welfare serv- 
ice only and national political isolation. ’ 
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Thus Mr. Smith concludes that “the sentiment of the 
world is overwhelmingly against war and in favor of per- 
manent peace,” but that “the present methods being applied 
to settle the issues of the last war are rapidly adjusting 
the stage scenery for another slaughter of the innocent.” 
Such catastrophe is only to be averted by a world-wide cam- 
paign of education that will forever strip the halo of glory 
from the iron brow of war and set up an open diplomacy 
which will prevent the stupidity of national leaders plung- 
ing whole peoples into the abyss of armed conflict. 

Our own judgment is that such vague generalizations 
may do some good, for they give direction to sentiment. 
What churchmen may well turn their minds to just now is 
a little closer analysis of what such words as “isolation,” 
“education.” “open diplomacy,” “national leaders.” and the 
other rather empty descriptive words and phrases used by 
this author really mean in terms of current world facts. 


THE CONTROL OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Quincy 
Wright, Ph. D. MacMillan Company, New York. Pp. 
I-XXVI, 1-412. VPreface, table of index, appen- 


dices. 


Causes, 


In this work is embodied the essay on “The Control of 
the Foreign Relations of the United States” with which Dr. 
Wright won the Henry M. Phillips Prize offered by the 
American Philosophical Society in 1921. The bottom thought 
in the author’s mind, as he has labored on this volume, is 
that found in the difficulty stated in a quotation from The 
Federalist, which appears on the title page: 

“The qualities indispensable in the management of foreign 
negotiations point out the Executive as the most fit agent in 
those transactions, while the vast importance of the trust 
and the operation of treaties as laws plead strongly for the 
participation of the whole or a portion of the legislative 
body in the office of making them.” 

In the prolonged period in which the country observed the 
fight between the Senate and President Wilson over the 
question of ratifying the Treaty of Versailles, renewed and 
deep attention was given by thinkers to the inherent and the 
legal mutual obligations of the Executive and the Senate in 
the handling of treaty relationships. In the midst of that 
period, Dr. Wright set his mind upon analysis, and upon 
assembling facts and reasonings that would aid his analysis 
and that of others similarly interested, at the moment or in 
the future. The result is an extremely useful volume. Dr. 
Wright explains that throughout his book he has sought to 
show that the difficulties occasioned by the conflict between 
responsibilities determined by international law and powers 
determined by constitutional law can be solved only by de- 
velopment of constitutional understandings, supplementing 
constitutional law and indicating the methods through 
which the organs entrusted with control of foreign relations 
ought to exercise their discretionary powers to avoid fric- 
tion. But in the submission of that idea he does more than 
argue. He produces «2 wealth of material for the benefit of 
the careful reader. 

In Part One of his book he deals with the nature of the 
foreign relations power: in Part Two with the position of 
the foreign relations power under international law; in 
Part Three with the constitutional limitations upon the for- 
eign relations power; in Part Four with the power to con- 
duct foreign relations under the Constitution: and in Part 
Five with the understandings of the Constitution. Each of 
those subjects is divided and subdivided into logically ar- 
ranged sections that give the argument and the material a 
satisfactory sequence. 


By Sidney 
Pp. I-XI, 


THE CHRISTIAN CRUSADE FOR A WARLESS WorRLD. 
L. Gulick. The MacMillan Co., New York. 
1-197. Appendices. 

Dr. Gulick, secretary of the Commission on International 
Justice and Good-will of the Federal Couneil of the 
Churches of Christ in America, summarizes and excellently 
states in this little volume the ideas and the ideals of that 
organization. Quoting Lloyd-George as saying that if an- 
other great war is allowed to come the churches had as well 
close their doors, Dr. Gulick states the modern necessity for 
a warless world, and then the moral and practical agencies 
that can cause realization of it. 
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